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THINKING IT OVER 
Thomas F. Woodlock 


- Nearly 120 papers, by one of America’s great Catholic laynien;.: 
on contemporary education and “progressive” liberalism, the. 
integrity of justice, and the theory of world peace—written 
from. a sound, ‘viewpoint of amazing depth 


pertinency. 
THE ‘WISDOM OF cop 


Fidelis Rice, C.P. 


Reflective and inspiring essays on St. Paul's concept of the mS 
wisdom and the power of God—and its opposition to modern . 
materialism, defeatism and indifferentism. May 


WINDOWS. WESTWARD: © 


Rome, Russia, and Reunion 
Stephen C. Gulovich 


of the Eastern Chutch in it of tes 
with Russia, and of its spread in the United States. June 


A SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE | 
HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH — 
IN THE UNITED STATES — 
‘John Tracy Ellis 
Nearly 800 titles in a logical arrangement and with a complete 
index, by the author of The Formative Years of the Catholic 
University of America. March 


RETURN TO POETRY:. 
Critical Essays from Spirit 


Edited by John Gilland Brunini, Francis X. Connolly _ 
and Joseph G. E, Hopkins 


A selection of representative essays from the quarterly journal 


of the Catholic Poetry Society, et the poet’s need: 
for a center. June 


‘The Declan X. McMullen Company 
225 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. © 
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Boston Welcomes You 


to the 


44th Annual Meeting 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Statler Hotel 


BOSTON, MASS. 
April 7-10, 1947 


You Are Cordially Invited to 
Visit Booth No. 93 and Examine 
Our Recent Publications 
In the Armory (Opposite Statler Hotel) 


Che Catholic Education Press 


1326 QUINCY STREET NORTHEAST 
WASHINGTON 17, D. C. 


Publishers of 
THE REVISED JUSTINE WARD MUSIC BOOKS AND.CHARTS 
THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 
HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXTS 
MONSIGNOR COOPER’S RELIGION OUTLINES FOR COLLEGES 
FORAN-IRMINA CAPITOL SPELLERS 
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Thank Y. oul 


We appreciate the recent expansion 
of the use of our science books by 
Catholic High Schools. These are our 
major science offerings: 


PHYSICS 


A BASIC SCIENCE 
Burns, Verwiese, Hazen 


This is an(exciting book—a sound, 
standard physics with fresh student 
approach. Short chapters, each a com- 
plete assignment. A wealth of ques- 
tions, problems, and projects. Hun- 
dreds of illustrations. Workbook, 
Laboratory Manual, Tests, Teacher’s 
Guide. 


CHEMISTRY 
A COURSE FOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS 
Hoecce, ALLEY, Bicket 


Industrial applications are empha- 
| sized in this thoroughly up-to-date 

~ chemistry. A rich reservoir of prac- 
tical material is provided and organ- 
ized for use in any classroom. Vivid 
photographs and helpful diagrams. 
Workbook, Laboratory Manual, Exer- 


cises, Tests. 


PRACTICAL BIOLOGY 


SANDERS 


Here is a 1947 biology. This scien- 
tific text is a “natural order” rather 
than an integrated book. All essential 
relevant material is included. Chap- 
ters are short and teachable. End- 
of-chapter questions, summaries, etc., 
are outstanding. Excellent illustra- 
tions—a beautiful book! Workbook 
and Teacher’s Guide in preparation. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., INC. 


250 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 3 


‘Foundation’ Books 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 
The only unabridged dictionary com- 
pletely revised in the past 25 years. Up 
to date for today’s needs. 3,350 pages. 
WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE, Edition 
The best handy-size dictionary because it 
contains all the words most commonly 
used. 1,300 pages. 
WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF 
SYNONYMS 
Clarifies the distinctions between syno- 
nyms, giving their oo ee and analo- 
gous and contrasted words. 944 pages. 
WEBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 
40,000 concise biographies of noted men 
and women of all countries, with name 
pronunciations. 1,700 pages. 
A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF 
AMERICAN ENGLISH, by Kenyon & Knott 
A general-purpose, handy guide to pro- 
nunciation, using the International Pho- 
netic Alphabet. 536 pages. 


Write for descriptive crculars 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


UNIVERSITE DE MONTREAL 
FACULTE DES LETTRES 
FRENCH SUMMER COURSES 
June 26th-August 9th, 1947 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
Three Sections: 


a) beginners; 
undergraduate; 
ce) Postgraduate. 


FOR CALENDAR AND INFOR- 
MATION, WRITE TO: 


DIRECTEUR DES COURS DE 
VACANCES 


FACULTE DES LETTRES 
UNIVERSITE DE MONTREAL 


2900 boulevard du Mont Royal 
MONTREAL 
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WONDERS 
Rev. J. A. O’Brien WORKERS 


Robert C. Pooley 
William S. Gray 


Fred G. Wescott New Cathedral Basic 
Reader for Grade Eight 


Quality literature which abounds in Catholic 
thought and particularly emphasizes the practical 
application of Catholic principles in daily living. 


A meaningful unit organization in which each 
selection extends and develops the unit theme. 


A carefully worked out method for continuing 
the teaching of reading at the seventh-grade level. 


Ready for September use 


IWS3HO4 ‘LLOOS 


2 AND COMPANY 


Catholic School Department, A. W. Lynch, Manager 
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COLLEGE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION, 

Edited by Roy J. Deferrari. 

Reports and proceedings of the Workshop for administrators of 

Catholic colleges. Informative, helpful, inspiring. $4.50 
GUIDING GROWTH IN CHRISTIAN: SOCIAL LIVING. 

By Sister Mary Joan, O.P. Sister Mary Nona, O.P. 


“This three-volume curriculum for Catholic elementary schools is 
perhaps the most important single development in the history of 


Catholic education in the United States . . . indispensable.” The 
U. S. Quarterly Book List. Primary, Intermediate, Advanced Grades. 
(Discount to educators. ) $4.00 per volume 


BETTER MEN FOR BETTER TIMES. . 
By Msgr. George Johnson. 


One of the finest expositions of the formation of a Christian outlook 


on citizenship and social obligations. Get it for your civics classes. 
Cloth $1.50 Paper $1.00 


AMERICAN ESSAYS FOR THE CENTENNIAL OF NEWMAN’S 
CONVERSION. Edited by John K. Ryan and Edmond Benard. 
Distinguished essays. A splendid book for the teacher of English 
literature and advanced composition. $3.50 
Order from 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA PRESS 
WASHINGTON 17, D. C. 


New Titles on the Heath List 


Hartman, Ball, Nevins Hart and Jahn 

AMERICA—LAND OF MATHEMATICS IN ACTION 

FREEDOM SECOND EDITION 

A history for Grades 7 and 8 re 

oie Orleans and Hart 

Wien. A. INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA 

FROM COLONY TO WORLD SECOND EDITION 

POWER For high school classes 

the United States 
yay 11 and 12 Florence L. Meredith 


HEALTH AND FITNESS 


Norvell and Hovious For high school classes 


CONQUEST Craig and Rush 


BOOKS I, Il, and Ill CLOTHES WITH 
Reading-literature series for CHARACTER, REVISED 


Grades 7, 8, and 9 For high school girls 


Write to the nearest Heath Office for further information on these books or for 
material on Heath grade school, high school, and college texts 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Franciseo Dallas London 
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ATTEND SUMMER SCHOOL 


Interesting Teacher-Training Courses in this mod- THOM AS 
ern one-way system of shorthand will be offered 
this summer in the pai colleges and ga NATURAL 
ties. The cost of tuition qualified teachers w 
ha tp SHORTHAND 
OTTUMWA HEIGHTS COLLEGE | NORTHERN STATE TEACHERS 
Ottumwa, lowa. July 5-August 2 COLLEGE 
Salt Lake City, Utah. June 16-July 18 
CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
St. Louis, Mo. June 2-August 18 Corvallis, Ore. June 17-July 25 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Cal. June 30-August 8 


Indiana, Pa. June 2-July 11 
SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE 


BALL STATE TEACHERS user San Jose, Cal. June 30-August 8 
IOWA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE CALIFORNIA 

Cedar Falls, lowa. July 5-August 2 Los Angeles, Cal. June 23-August | 


For further information write to any of the above schools, or inquire at our booth at 
the National Catholic Education Association meeting. 


TODAY’S GEOMETRY revised 


by David Reichgott 
and Lee R. Spiller 


This entirely new approach to geometry doffs the “strait-jacket” of 
Euclidian formality and points out to the student the fascinating part 
that geometry plays in the world he lives in. 


- Packed with interesting photographs, drawings, charts, and 
“sidelight” discussions. 


. Definitions, symbols, and rules introduced as needed. Not 
thrust at students arbitrarily to be learned or memorized. 


. Refresher Supplement on arithmetic and algebra. 


Ask to see this text, and other Prentice-Hall books, at Booths 104 
and 105 at the meeting of the National Catholic Education Association 
in Boston, April 8, 9, and 10. 


= PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 


| 
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HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


By 
Rr. Rev. Patrick J. McCormick, S.T.L., Px.D. 
Rector of The Catholic University of America 


Revised by 
Rev. Franx P. Cassiwr, Pa.D. 
Associate Professor of Education 
The Catholic University of America 


A Survey of the Development of Educational Theory and Practice 
in Ancient, Medieval, and Modern Times 


In the revision, much new material has been added. The 
section dealing with the Ancient Period delves more extensively 
into the history and civilization of the particular peoples, In: - 
the treatment of the other three divisions—Christian, Renaissance 
and Reformation, Modern—certain features have been introduced 
into the text which aim to show that the school must not be made 
to stand for the whole of the educational process. 


The chapters dealing with American educational leaders are 
entirely new. Present-day educational movements are interpreted 
in the light of the psychological influences and history pertinent 
to the period. The discussion of the development of modern state 
systems of education has been carried down to the opening of the 
second World War. 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 
1326 QUINCY STREET, N. E. © WASHINGTON 17, D. c. 
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8vo, Cloth, xxvi + 649 pages ..........................Price $4.00 


An Introduetion to 


American Education 


By JOHN T. WAHLQUIST, Ph.D. 
Dean, School of Education, University of Utah 


6 eg is a new text for the introductory course in education required 
of all prospective teachers. In line with recommendations made in 
numerous studies, the emphasis is on those matters which call for care- 
ful consideration in the early preparation for a teaching career. Ac- 
cordingly, many technicalities are purposely avoided and many topics 
commonly treated in an introductory text are left for later courses. 
Content is in two parts. Part I is concerned with guidance—with 
helping the individual determine whether teaching is his proper call- 
ing, and with answering for him practical questions of opportunity, 
compensation, and other pertinent matters. Part II is largely devoted 
to orientation of the student in the American system of education. 


Ready for summer classes. 380 pages. $375 


Also by Dean Wahiquist: : 
The Philosophy of 
Ameriean Edueation 


i successful orientation text and source book on the implica- 
tions of the three major philosophies underlying American educa- 
tion. Avoiding indoctrination, the author throws light on the conflicts 
arising out of the realistic, idealistic, and pragmatic viewpoints. Well 
suited for courses in theories, practices, trends and principles of 
American Education. Over 200 adoptions. 

“An excellent foundation . . . for formulating a valid philosophy 
of modern education.”—Prof. C. D. Champlin, Pennsylvania State 


College. 407 pages. $350 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N.Y. . 
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MODERN 
WORLD 
HISTORY 


Rev. Charles J. Mahoney, Ph.D., Editor 


James A. Corbett, M. A. Fitzsimons, 
University of Notre Dame 
Rev. Anthony L. Ostheimer, Ph.D. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


) Never BEFORE has the history of 
Civilization been presented against the background of 
Christianity in so striking a manner. 


CHRISTIANITY AND CIVILIZATION answers the long-felt need 
for a Catholic textbook in World History. The authors, 
adapting the best features of the chronological arrangement, 
clarify the role of Christianity throughout the «es and 
interpret the pageant of history in the light of ma»’s politi- 
cal, economic, social, cultural, and religious development. 
Written in language the student can understand, Curist!- 
ANITY AND CIVILIZATION is an ideal companion book to the 
previous volumes in the Catholic Social Studies Series. 


Over five hundred illustrations, maps, and pictographs 
lend added visual and pedagogic value to this modern text- 
book. Word study, review questions, thought questions, en- 
richment exercises, and bibliographies offer every opportu- 
nity to check a student’s comprehension and evaluation of 
the subject. At the end of every unit, and under the heading 
HIGHLIGHTS TO REMEMBER, all the outstanding events are 
summarized. These HIGHLIGHTS together with the TIME 
CHARTS and SUMMARY END CHAPTERS give the teacher and 
student a complete outline and review of World History. 
A sample copy will be sent upon request. 


11 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7 W. H. SADLIER, INC. 
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No Breach in the Wall 


Rev. E. McManus 
Assistant Director, Department of Education, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 


‘THE First Amendment has erected a wall between church 

and state. That wall must be kept high and impregnable. 
We could not approve the slightest breach. New Jersey has not 
breached it here.” 

“Here” refers to the suit against the Ewing Township School 
Board of New Jersey filed by Mr. Arch Everson, a Ewing tax- 
payer, who claimed that a state statute providing transportation 
service for children in nonprofit private schools was unconstitu- 
tional because it forced him to pay taxes for a private purpose 
and for “an establishment of religion.” The quotation above 
is the conclusion of Mr. Justice Black’s prevailing opinion in 
the Supreme Court’s momentous decision upholding the legality 
of the New Jersey law. Between Everson’s first legal action 
in 1943 and the court’s final decision on February 10, 1947, lies 
a long series of court decisions and reversals, briefs for appel- 
lants and appellees, briefs “amicus curiae,” all involved in a 
maze of legal technicalities to test the constitutional right. of 
New Jersey to furnish bus service for nonpublic school children. 

The story begins with the enactment of a New Jersey law in 
1941 permitting local school jurisdictions to provide transporta- 
tion for children living remote from “non-profit, private schools.” 
Acting on this law most local school jurisdictions ordered the 
drivers of the public school buses to pick up parochial school 
children living along the regularly established routes. The 
transportation situation, however, in Ewing township, a suburb 
of Trenton, was unique. All the children attending the public 
elementary schools lived within walking distance of their schools. 


Hence, the only children entitled to transportation were the. 


pupils attending the public high schools and the Catholic schools 
in Trenton. Rather than buy a bus for these few children, the 
township board of education decided to reimburse their parents 
for the fares paid on the regular public carriers operating be- 
tween Ewing and Trenton. Accordingly, the township board 
passed the following resolution, “The transportation committee 
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recommended the transportation of pupils of Ewing to the Tren- 
ton and Pennington High Schools and Catholic Schools by the 
way of the public carrier. ... . ” The specification of Catholic 
Schools in the resolution gave Mr. Everson his “point in law” 
for claiming that the Jersey statute was a law “respecting an 
establishment of religion,” and the procedure of paying tax funds 
directly to the parents of private school pupils gave him a basis 
for claiming that he was being taxed “for a private purpose.” 
The trial court judge, before whom Mr. Everson first brought 
his suit, ruled that the Ewing resolution was unconstitutional, 
and later the Supreme Court of New Jersey in a two to one 
decision sustained the judgment of the trial court. In 1945 the 
New Jersey Court of Errors and Appeals reversed the Supreme 
Court ina four to three decision declaring that the state statute 
for the purpose of protecting school children from traffic hazards 
could not be rendered unconstitutional solely because it also 
brought collateral and incidental benefits to private schools. 
The court held that the state’s right to compel all children to 
attend either a public or private school carried with it a corre- 
sponding responsibility to watch over their health and safety 
while making the necessary journey between home and school. 
Mr. Everson finally brought his suit to the United States 
Supreme Court, which accepted jurisdiction in the case on the 
grounds that the New Jersey statute was challenged as a viola- 
tion of the First and Fourteenth Amendments to the Federal 
Constitution. Attorneys for the appellant noted that although 
the Supreme Court had already ruled in the Louisiana Case that 
furnishing textbooks to private school pupils was not an offense 
against the “due process” clause, it had not decided the issue 
in light of the First Amendment’s prohibition against “a law 
respecting an establishment of religion.” It was quite evident 
to the attorneys for both sides that the case, as Justice Rutledge 
remarked in his dissenting opinion, involved “much more than 
bus fares.” Clearly, it was a case which would enable the 
court to give a precise interpretation of the First Amendment. 


Justice Buack’s Prevaitine 


Before a courtroom crowded with hushed spectators who 
listened intently to the deliberate, carefully measured words of 
the senior associate Justice, Mr. Justice Black pronounced a 
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decision which proved his remarkable grasp of a very compli- 
cated and difficult issue, and demonstrated his ability to interpret 
the Constitution not merely as an historical document, but as a 
philosophical statement of political principles guaranteeing to 
all citizens their inalienable rights in American society. Joining 
with Mr. Black were Chief Justice Vinson, and Justices Reed, 
Murphy and Douglas. 

Mr. Black first gave his attention to the alleged violation of 
the Fourteenth Amendment. Mr. Everson, he noted, had accused 
the school board of spending tax money for the benefit of parents 
who send their children to church schools “to satisfy their 
personal desires, rather than the public’s interest in the general 
education of all children.” 

To this Mr. Black replied, 

“The New Jersey legislature has decided that a public pur- 
pose will be served by using tax funds to pay the bus fares of 
all school children, including those who attend parochial 
schools. . . . The fact that a state law, passed to satisfy a 
public need, coincides with the personal desires of the individ- 
uals most directly affected is certainly an inadequate reason 
=? to say that a legislature has erroneously appraised the 
public need. 


The appellant’s specious argument that the parochial school is 
“a private enterprise” because it is not controlled by public 
authority, was neatly dismissed in Mr. Black’s observation that, 
“It is much too late to argue that legislation intended to facili- 
tate the opportunity of children to get a secular education serves 
no public purpose.” His authority for this encouraging state- 
ment is the Cochran decision holding that a public purpose is 
served when the states supply nonreligious textbooks to paro- 
chial school children. Furthermore, he said, it’s a “common- 
place practice in our state and national history” for government 
to grant subsidies to privately owned enterprises in the promo- 
tion of a public purpose. Therefore, state support of a church 
school is not of itself a violation of the Fourteenth Amendment; 
it may be so if it conflicts with the First Amendment. 

It was to this latter consideration that Mr. Black, and dis- 
senting justices also, devoted the major portion of their opinions. 
As Mr. Rutledge put it, “stripped of its religious phase the case 
presents no substantial federal question.” The justices faced 
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the issue squarely; their judgment would be historic, for no legal 
precedent for the meaning of “establishment of religion” had 
been established; their judgment was dealing with a basic prin- 
ciple of American government, separation of church and state, 
which had to be applied to a set of circumstances without com- 
promising the principle and without interfering with religious 
liberty. The clear question before the court was, “Is the New 
Jersey statute a law respecting an establishment of religion?” 

Probably a paraphrase of Mr. Black’s analysis of the First 
Amendment is the best medium for concise presentation of the 
logic leading to his conclusion that “the wall between church and 
state is not breached by the New Jersey law.” Americans should 
remember, he said, that the early settlers of this country came 
here from Europe to escape the bondage of laws which compelled 
them to support and attend government-controlled churches. 
But once here, many settlers attempted to impose their churches 
upon others who had divergent religious views. Sectarian rival- 
ries, aided and abetted by colonial governments favoring one 
church over another, threatened the very existence of the young 
nation struggling for freedom. The people reached the conclusion 
that individual religious liberty would best be achieved under 
a form of government “stripped of all power to tax, to support 
or otherwise to assist any or all religions. . . .” The movement 
for religious liberty reached its dramatic climax when Madison 
and Jefferson led the successful attack on a Virginia statute 
authorizing equitable tax support for the ministers of all religious 
denominations. Flush with their victory in Virginia, Madison 
and Jefferson proposed to the Congress the First Amendment, 
intended “to provide the same protection against governmental 
intrusion on religious liberty as the Virginia statute.” 

True to the spirit of Madison and Jefferson, the court, Mr. 
Black said, has interpreted the First Amendment to mean at 
least this: Neither a state nor the Federal Government can 
establish a church; no tax in any amount can be levied to 
support “any religious activities on institutions, whatever they 
may be called, or whatever form they may adopt to teach or 
practice religion.” There is, indeed, a wall of separation between 
church and state so that neither one may participate in the 
affairs of the other. 

Before further paraphrasing Mr. Black, I should note that 
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his historical interpretation of the First Amendment was shared 
by all members of the court. The area of disagreement in the 
court covered two fields, (1) the manner of reconciling the com- 
plete disestablishment of religion with the individual’s religious 
liberty, and (2) the application of the principle to public welfare 
legislation. 

“New Jersey,” Mr. Black said, “cannot consistently with the 
‘establishment of religion’ clause . . . contribute tax-raised 
funds to the support of an institution which teaches the tenets 
and faith of any church.” But Mr. Black will not let the First 
Amendment conflict with itself, because “other language of the 
Amendment commands that New Jersey cannot hamper its citi- 
zens in the free exercise of their own religion. Consequently, it 
cannot exclude individual Catholics, Lutherans, Mohammedans, 
Baptists, Jews, Methodists, Non-believers, Presbyterians or the 
members of any other faith, because of their faith or lack of it, 
from receiving the benefits of public welfare legislation.” 

Unfortunately, Mr. Black took the edge off this strong state- 
ment on religious liberty by restating a legal principle that a 
state is not guilty of discrimination when it takes a special in- 
terest in a restricted number of its citizens. Thus, the deaf 
and the crippled cannot charge that a state law providing special 
schools for the blind only is discriminatory. Therefore, the 
Supreme Court decision does not “intimate that a state could 
not provide transportation only to children attending public 
schools” but it does mean that the Supreme Court cannot prohibit 
“New Jersey from extending its general state law benefits to ail 
its citizens without regard to their religious belief.” 

In defending his opinion, Mr. Black carefully avoided the 
superficial and somewhat unrealistic distinction between “aid to 
the child” and “aid to the school.” He was aware that Mr. 
Jackson both in the oral argument and in his written dissent had 
demolished the distinction by pointing out that the only reason- 
able explanation for restricting transportation service to children 
attending nonprofit, private schools, and for not extending it to 
children in profit schools, was the obvious intention of the legis- 
lature not to aid profit schools. “It is undoubtedly true,” Mr. 
Black said, “that some of the children might not be sent to 
church schools if the parents were compelled to pay . . . bus 
fare out of their own pockets.” Similarly, parents might refuse 
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to send their children to schools deprived of such general gov- 
ernment services as police and fire protection, public highways 
and sidewalks. But, Mr. Black declared, it “is obviously not the 
purpose of the First Amendment” to cut off church schools from 
services “so separate and so indisputably marked off” from their 
religious function. The state is to be “neutral in its relations 
with groups of religious believers and non-believers.” The first 
Amendment does not require the state to be an adversary of 
religion. “State power is no more to be used so as to handicap 
religions than it is to favor them.” 

In brief, therefore, the court has ruled that the First Amend- 
ment (1) does not prohibit a state from providing general gov- 
ernment services (a term which will need clarification in other 
decisions) for church schools, but (2) does prohibit a state from 
denying public welfare services (another term in need of clarifi- 
cation) to children “because of their faith or lack of it.” 


Mr. Jacxson’s Dissent 


To Mr. Jackson’s sensitive ear, the undertones of the prevail- 
ing opinion advocating complete separation of church and state 
seemed “utterly discordant” with the conclusion upholding the 
New Jersey law. The case which irresistibly came to Mr. Jack- 
son’s mind was that of Byron’s Julia who “whispering, ‘I will 
ne’er consent,’—consented.” 

Mr. Jackson first charged that the prevailing opinion dodged 
the facts in this particular case. According to Mr. Jackson’s 
opinion, the essence of the taxpayer’s complaint was his objection 
to being taxed to furnish bus service for the children attending 
church schools of one particular denomination. Admittedly, the 
circumstance that only parents of Catholic school pupils re- 
quested reimbursement was a purely fortuitous application of a 
general statute to the unique situation in Ewing, but, Mr. Jack- 
son said, the First Amendment must protect Arch Everson from 
even an accidental infringement of his religious liberty. The fact 
that the Ewing resolution specified “Catholic schools” was proof 
to Mr. Jackson that it was discriminatory, and made transporta- 
tion service in Ewing dependent upon a religious test. 

The absurdities to which Mr. Jackson’s weird idea would lead 
are apparent. If a town board specified that a Lutheran church 
should receive free water from a town reservoir, the resolution 
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could be struck down by petition of a Catholic taxpayer. If the 
police department detailed an officer to a Catholic parochial 
school, the action could be challenged as discriminatory. If the 
specification of a denominational institution as a beneficiary of 
a general welfare law is not constitutional, then there is no 
conceivable way in which they may be aided. Perhaps this 
drastic conclusion might be acceptable to Mr. Jackson. We hope 
not. 

After an impressive quotation of the canons on education in 
the Code of Canon Law, Mr. Jackson endeavored to prove that 
a church school is really not a school—but a church. The logic 
of his attempted proof was peculiar. He began with a generous 
but somewhat left-handed compliment to the Catholic philosophy 
of education—“The Roman Catholic Church . . . takes what, 
from the viewpoint of its own progress and the success of its 
mission, is a wide estimate of the importance of education to 
religion. . . . It does not leave the individual to pick up reli- 
gion by chance, . . . (but) relies on an early and indelible in- 
doctrination.” This conception of education is quite different 
from that of the public school which, “if not a product of Protes- 
tantism, is at least more consistent with it than with the Catholic 
culture and scheme of values.” The premise on which public 
schools are organized is “that secular education can be isolated 
from all religious teaching so that the schools can inculate all 
needed temporal knowledge and also maintain a strict and lofty 
neutrality as to religion.” It seems to me that this premise is 
an excerpt from Protestant theology. But Mr. Jackson went still 
further in proving the Protestant character of the public schools 
which educate on the assumption (definitely a theological 
assumption) that “after the individual has been instructed in 
worldly wisdom he will be better fitted to choose his religion.” 

Therefore, according to Mr. Jackson’s logic, the First Amend- 
ment forbids aid to Catholic schools because they are conducted 
by a Church which integrates religion with education, but it 
does not forbid aid to public schools because it is consistent with 
the Protestant tradition that religion shall be separate from edu- 
cation. Consequently, Mr. Jackson would say, Mr. Everson 
suffers an infringement of his religious liberty if he is forced to 
pay taxes for a Catholic school, but a Catholic taxpayer suffers 
no such violation when he is compelled to support the (Prot- 
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estant) public schools. Mr. Jackson’s logic would force him to 
admit that he favors a governmental plan for education which 
will handicap the Catholics and favor the Protestants. 

But, Mr. Jackson observed, “the policy of our Federal Consti- 
tution has never been pleasing to most religious groups” who 
are quick to invoke its protection, but are irked when they feel 
its restraints. “We cannot have it both ways.” The Court has 
held that the First Amendment prohibits a state from forcing 
a child to violate his religious faith by saluting an American 
flag, a practice which is far removed from the ordinary mani- 
festations of religious belief; to be consistent, the court should 
strike down as unconstitutional bus service for parochial school 
pupils, a service equally remote from religion as saluting a flag. 

Apparently Mr. Jackson was not impressed by the argument 
in the N.C.W.C. Brief which called attention to the court’s de- 
cision in upholding the right of a state as parens patriae to en- 
force its child labor laws even upon those children who because 
of religious convictions wanted to sell proselytizing pamphlets; 
it was proposed in the N.C.W.C. reasoning that a state as parens 
patriae should also furnish bus service for its school children 
even though collateral aid might accrue to parochial schools. 


Mr. Rutieper’s Dissent 


The gist of Mr. Rutledge’s long and labored analysis of the 
First Amendment is that Madison and Jefferson, were they alive 
today, would declare the New Jersey law unconstitutional. His 
opinion is based on the wholly gratuitous assumption that these 
two great patriots would not have applied the First Amendment 
to present-day circumstances so that parochial school children 
would have the advantages of a bus ride to school. Mr. Rutledge 
also assumes (without a shred of historical proof) that the states 
which ratified the First Amendment shared every idea expressed 
by Madison in his celebrated Remonstances against the Virginia 
statute providing for the payment of ministers’ salaries. There’s 
not even an allusion in Mr. Rutledge’s opinion to Congress’ re- 
fusal to consider the Blaine Amendment proposing the very inter- 
pretation of the First Amendment expounded in his opinion. It 
appears that Mr. Rutledge was unreasonably selective in the 
historical evidence which he brought to bear upon his opinion. 

When Mr. Rutledge finally reached the consideration of the 
predicament of those parents who must furnish transportation at 
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their own expense for their parochial school children, he came to 
an impasse in his argument. He admitted that the denial of 
transportation service might hamper them in the free exercise of 
their religion, and he conceded that this was a “hardship” 
imposed upon parents. Mr. Rutledge, however, denied that 
there was any discrimination “in the legal sense” because, he 
said, the public school facilities are readily available for all 
children without discrimination on account of creed. His 
opinion, therefore, conveniently overlooked two important facts: 

1. That the parochial schools are satisfactory under terms of 
the state compulsory education laws; they render to the state 
the same service as public schools in training American children 
for citizenship. 

2. That parents are compelled by law to send their children 
either to a public or a parochial school. This legitimate compul- 
sion by the state entails a corresponding responsibility on the 
part of the state to render its services to the children in both the 
public and parochial schools. Hence, Mr. Rutledge’s observa- 
tion that according to the opinion of the majority children could 
be furnished transportation to the YMCA lacks validity precisely 
because the YMCA is not an educational institution to which 
parents are compelled to send their children. 


CoNCLUSION 


The one glaring omission in both the prevailing and dissenting 
opinions is the absence of any substantial reference to parental 
rights in education. The Court does not appreciate fully the 
serious implications of the Oregon School Case Decision, nor 
does it realize the dreadful consequences to basic human liberties 
which would follow from a governmental monopoly of the 
nation’s schools. Although the Court did nobly in its defense of 
religious liberty, it failed to implement parental rights by strong 
statement in defense of a parent’s right to select a school for his 
children. It is to be hoped that in subsequent cases the Court 
will reach a unanimous decision in upholding both religious 
liberty and freedom of education against any direct or indirect 
interference by the government. 

The wall between church and state has not been breached by 
this decision, and, fortunately, the Court has decided that the 
State of New Jersey need not “wall itself off” from those of its 


citizenry attending parochial schools. 
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Catholic Education for the Air Age 


Sister M. Cuaristina, §.8.J. 
Nazareth Academy, Rochester, New York 


BIRD’S-EYE view of the new world order that aviation will 
have created a few years hence with its air traffic, de- 
centralized industrial plants and scattered units of population 
should be sufficient to stimulate thought for very ardent planning. 
For Catholic education, the implications—political, economic, 
social, religious—mean a keen, alert effort to implement all the 
changing phases toward a more perfect reign of Christ among 
men. As the early explorers blazed new trails always with a 
devoted follower of Christ in the lead planting His Cross in the 
newly claimed earth, so now we must somehow head aviation’s 
excursions and lift the Cross of Christ into the sky. 


Four Argas or Air AGE 


The responsibility for preparation for air-age living rests 
heavily upon the schools, backed by farsighted and energetic 
planning. On a firm Christian basis our schools must give of 
their resources to the human betterment and mechanical de- 
velopment of the air age. The field of endeavor, it would seem, 
should comprise four areas: firstly, the inculcating of a conscious- 
ness of changing trends and of their causative factor, namely, 
the airplane, together with the weighty responsibilities and 
broad-horizoned opportunities opened up thereby; secondly, in 
& more constricted area, pre-flight instruction for the airminded, 
and judicious education of the non-airminded student; thirdly, 
safety education; fourthly, adequate guidance activity to as- 
sist students to choose among issues and to fit themselves voca- 
tionally, while, at the same time, directing a current of Catholic 
vitality by supplying recruits into all the newer areas created 
or affected by aviation. 


Tomorrow’s Ons Worip 


Basic to creating a consciousness of the implications in air-age 
living is an understanding of the demands of significant aspects 
of tomorrow’s “one world.” Fully conscious are world citizens, 
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today, of the challenge to preserve peace among nations—so 
critically threatened by the powers of aviation and of its off- 
spring, the atomic bomb. Ever deeper and deeper inculcation 
of Christian principles with definite application is the effective 
weapon. A working democracy requires able and principled 
statesmen, guiding alert, informed, responsible citizens. When 
such a democracy includes the whole world, statesmen of broad 
vision must emerge out of our prayers, planning, and education. 
The personnel for a UN cannot be left to the chances of atheistic 
influences. Economics, in its field, presents challenges. Equita- 
ble trade relations, not without complications in their adjustment 
to an eighty-hour-encircled globe, will tax government resources. 
The economic welfare and development of all countries must be 
carefully considered. Society, too, will undergo change. Cultural 
relations with “neighbors” in now distant countries will present 
problems. Accordingly, emphasis on language study, more in- 
tensive geographical, and more comprehensive sociological 
studies, with stress on racial understanding, will aid to re- 
orientate our education outlook. International culture must be 
fostered on the basis of the doctrine of the Mystical Body. 


EvenTuALLY No “Foreign” Missions 
Long-range planning looks to new situations in which the 
Church will find itself. There will eventually be no “foreign” 
missions. At present no two points on the earth exceed sixty 
hours of flying time; we are promised that this time element will 
soon be cut to forty hours. Air Express, reaching to points in 
South America and Hawaii, is stretching to more distant parts— 
soon completely to encircle the globe. Rates are “22 per cent 
lower on the average than in 1943.”* At present air express 
will carry one pound as far as 3,000 miles at a cost of one dollar. 
With air facilities taking these tremendous leaps, the missionary 
and his needs will be in closer physical proximity to the rest of 
the Church Militant. Every Christian will be offered more per- 
sonal contact with mission activities; long-range educating for 
effective propagation of the Faith should put emphasis on each 

Christian’s vital concern for his “neighbor’s” soul. 
A long step, however, precedes the dissolving of “foreign” mis- 
sions. “Obviam Christo in Aera” (Toward Christ in the Air). 


* Reference File of Air Express Uses. 
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the slogan of the first missionary flying association founded in 
Europe in 1927, is the spirit of the new American foundation, 
Wings of Mercy, which graduated the first class of nine priest 
aviators, from six religious Orders, in 1945, supplying them like- 
wise with planes. Possibilities inherent in this effort to give a 
competitive tool of material progress to the missions should serve 
to enlist the enthusiasm of our youth for further missionary 
activity. 

Decentralization of industry and population, with the rail- 
road junctions and seaports as location centers becoming less 
important because of aircraft, signify an important trend. Not 
exactly paralleling the back-to-the-land movement, the personnel 
of Church administration may well look, with foresight, to the 
promoting of the Faith and Catholic social activity in outlying 
rural areas. Social advantages of decentralization may be 
stressed in our education process, as the uplifting influence of 
uncongested living, elimination of slums, access to out-of-door 
fresh air, and a larger sharing of natural beauty and resources. 
These factors, rightly stressed, might conceivably contribute to 
the strengthening of family living and the lifting of moral 
standards. 


LITERATURE INFLUENTIAL IN DEVELOPMENT OF AIR CONSCIOUSNESS 


For the shaping of the concepts and attitudes which we want 
to cultivate toward air consciousness there are many tools. One 
of the most influential is literature. J. D. Adams, in his preface 
to the The Shape of Books to Come, predicts a new spiritual 
emphasis in forthcoming books. Contact with the skies, God 
grant, may speed the emphasis. Perhaps it was the consciousness 
that heaven is up that caused the nineteen-year-old aviator, 
who, reeling with delight through all the temperamental phases 
of the sky, exclaimed climactically, with true lyric ecstasy: 

And while with silent, lifting mind I’ve trod 

The high untrespassed sanctity of space, 

Put out my hand, and touched the Pace of God. 
Outstanding among flight-fashioned authors is Antoine de St. 
Exupery, who “has written more vividly of flight than anyone 
save Anne Lindbergh.” Man is St. Exupery’s central theme, but 
man revaluated and re-viewed from the newer and more solitary 
areas of experience with the skies. Aviation might claim, as its 
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indirect offspring, C. 8S. Lewis’ Out of the Silent Planet and 
: Perelandra. Two new anthologies published in connection with 
the Air Education Series put out by The Macmillan Company 
give students the flavor of aviation aspects with a literary touch 
—Flying High by Cohen for the senior high school group, and 
Wings for You by Cross for the junior-high group. 


ABUNDANT READING MATERIAL ON AVIATION 


Books on aviation are forthcoming in increasing quantities for 
all age levels, beginning with the tot just learning to read. Air 
magazines are numerous; articles on aviation in scientific and 
other secular magazines are abundant. The Periodical Index 
contains in its May ’45 to April 46 volume more than one 
thousand entries on aviation and related subjects. It may, or 
may not, be significant, considering the technical aspects of 
many of the articles and some duplication under various head- 
ings, that The Catholic Periodical Index in its July ’45 to June 
’46 volume contains something like twelve entries on aviation. 
A condition of constant hammering away against some false ism, 
however, which Catholic writers are frequently forced into, ac- 
counts for the fact that Catholics have not written more on 
this subject. Some of the false idealisms, which an unguided 
new-world era infallibly initiates, may be exposed by preparing 
leaders and workers with effective knowledge gained under in- 
fluences that vitalize aeronautical knowledge with Catholic prin- 
ciples and Catholic thinking. 


NECESSITY OF Courses IN Pre-Fiicut TRAINING 


To give a program definite, practical direction, the second 
responsibility of our schools comes into play, namely, courses in 
pre-flight training. The material value of such training has been 
favorably estimated. During the war the Civil Air Patrol did 
much to supply pre-trained men. Of these the Aircraft Yearbook 
of 1945 states: “It was found that young men with even a little 
military drill had great advantages over raw recruits.” Such 
subjects as Morse code, meteorology and navigation gave the 
new flyer definite advantages. Aviation, with its expensive 
possibilities of hazards, benefits by a long conditioning and 
thorough education of trainees. In line with statistics that 
show 96 per cent of colleges and universities in the United States 
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recognizing aeronautics as an elective, and half the pupils in 
28,000 American secondary schools having access to aviation 
instruction, our schools must inventory their programs of study. 
Sarery Epucation INcrEasINGLY IMPORTANT 

Safety education is becoming increasingly important, particu- 
larly with the advance of private plane ownership. Air hazards 
have been cut to a minimum on commercial passenger lines, 
statistics showing that such travel is safer than automobile 
traveling. Private piloting is the open field for accidents, most 
of which result from low flying, low stunting, spectacular take- 
offs, lack of fuel, inadequate cockpit vision and fires from 


cigarettes. 


Aviation Epucation Must Have Gumance 


Education, in view of the complexities aviation is causing, is 
inadequate without guidance. While for intelligent and cultural 
living and for civic contribution a knowledge of aviation is a 
distinct advantage to the non-airminded student, it is as im- 
portant that the majority of our youth’s interests be diverted 
from the glamour of participation in commercial flying as pilots 
or hostesses, as it is that the qualified persons be directed into 
the field. Wide industrial opportunities, however, augmented 
by the aviation industry, must be presented to the students. 
These include occupational openings in the fields of radar, com- 
munications, travel agencies, international relations, trained 
statesmanship, map making, research, meteorology, and me- 
chanics. Manufacturing and agricultural industries, the medical 
and other professions, will be enhanced by the growth of avia- 
tion. Guidance is the key to putting Christ and His Spirit into 
the many avenues of air-age living. 

“That they all may be one,” Christ prayed. The “one world” 
concept should magnetize the Catholic spirit. Aviation should 
become the handmaid of the Church in its global, universalizing 
mission. One thing is certain: the implications resultant upon 
the impact of the airplane are not a passing phase, too expensive 
for Catholic schools to experiment with; they furnish, rather, an 
important basis for further activity in the program of Catholic 
action. 
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Possibilities in Christocentrism 
for Mental Health—lI* 


Rev. H. Russe. 
The Department of Religion The Catholic University of America 


lees term Christocentrism will be employed throughout this 
article to designate a scriptural way of teaching religion. 
Basically Christocentrism aims to teach religion as Christ. taught 
it, or, to permit, as it were, Christ to do the teaching today. 
Christocentrism is an effort to have the Person Jesus come into 
the foreground and speak directly to the students in the class- 
room. It is an attempt to assist the students to see and hear 
Him. 

The Church has set up for us the framework of truth, and 
the teacher must first learn this framework in order to be theo- 
logically accurate. But the framework has to be made into a liv- 
ing organism. And the teacher must also be conscious of what in 
the student may be aiding or preventing this framework from 
functioning. 

Christocentrism assists both in putting life into the framework 
and in meeting the subjective attitudes of the students. For the 
Christocentric teacher spends years acquainting himself with 
the Gospels and with student outlooks so that the teacher’s 
portrayal of Christ may reach into the mind and heart and will 
and imagination of the student. Since Christ is to occupy the 
center of the stage, the teacher recedes as far as possible into 
the background. To do so, he or she must be thoroughly grounded 
in the Gospels. He must be so apt at quoting the Gospel 
sentences, with the necessary background, and at describing 
Gospel scenes that the students are enabled to see and to hear 
a divine Teacher. Moreover, the Gospels must first be mastered 
because, for the young, the Christ of the Gospels, the historical 
Christ, should be known and loved before emphasis is placed on 
the mystical Christ. Hence Christocentrism is a return to a 
scripturally-centered course but one adapted to the needs of 
our day. 

Curist THE TEACHER 


Christ the Teacher is the first objective of search on the part 
of the teacher. Christ the Messiah, Christ the Prophet, Christ 


* Part II of this article will be published in the May issue. 
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the Redeemer are important and necessary concepts. To them 
must be added the outline of Christ the Teacher, since our task 
is the teaching of religion. Too long have we neglected the Son 
of Man as a Teacher. Very much depends on how well the 
teacher has assimilated the content which Christ emphasized 
and the manner in which He imparted it. The teacher watches 
how and when Christ did this or that. It is a knack that is not 
easily acquired. Some years will elapse before the proper kind 
of imagination is developed on the part of the teacher and the 
ensuing necessary spiritual molding into Him can take place. 

Pondering this dynamic Teacher, the teacher sees that religion 
is a life to be lived; that it is a life in which one loses oneself in 
order to find oneself; that, simply stated, religion is love of God 
and of neighbor for the purpose of reflecting honor on our 
Father. In a theological proposition truth is stated exactly, but 
in the Gospels truth is seen in a Person. It is there a living 
truth. “I am the way, the truth and the life.” Truth is not 
so much an “it” as “He.” Gradually the teacher learns how 
to keep this Teacher in the foreground. The impetus to love 
comes from grace and from watching Him live heroically. 

The primary purpose of teaching religion is to assist students 
to deepen their love of God and of neighbor. It is to aid them 
to live Christlike lives. The heart of Christocentrism consists 
in placing oneself in the path of His graces and in learning to 
love from His manner of loving. 


RELIGION AND Menta, Hyciene 


It would be a mistake to turn a religion classroom into a 
mental hygiene clinic. Religion is one thing; mental healing 
another. Nevertheless, there is a connection between the two. 
Religion properly taught might mean fewer mental clinics. 

The alert teacher is aware that mental tensions are character- 
istic of our day. The earnest teacher knows that too often he has 
failed to solve the problems of his students. Students are not 
always conscious of the origins or the causes of their antagonisms 
or “gripes” or complexes, or of the ultimate effect on themselves 
of their present attitudes. Many of the so-called intellectual 
difficulties in religion are fundamentally emotional or social 
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rather than intellectual.t Hence we need today teachers who 
possess some aptitude in diagnosing student attitudes, student 
outlooks. 

The effort to maintain the integrity of revealed truth is neces- 
sary in the classroom. Likewise the presentation of the logical 
connection between truths is essential. But, when the religion 
teacher takes his cue from the theologian and concentrates on the 
defense of revealed truths, he may miss the subjective needs of 
the students. Where emphasis is placed on memorization or on 
defense the religion classroom may become a place only for 
mental exercise. 

_ Why cannot truth also be studied from the point of view of 
the effects on the individuals who live the truth? Christ would 
have us concentrate on the problem of living the truth. Christo- 
centrism offers the advantage of seeing the truth at work in 
Him. Actually students are often keen observers of the teacher. 
Sometimes they meet a teacher who professes to be a staunch 
defender of Christ and the Church. Yet they fail to see a 
sense of justice, of kindness, of forgiveness in the teacher and a 
problem is created in their minds. Many adult persons, whether 
religious or lay, take themselves very seriously and yet give the 
impression of not finding happiness in religion. It is easy, of 
course, to complain about students—about the failure of Catholic 
college graduates to enter into parish life, about the multitudes 
in the armed forces who were ignorant of their religion. A 
number of chaplains have come out of the war determined to 
find out why religion does not affect the living as well as the 
thinking of more Catholics. But the students sometimes retort 
that they do not see religion producing results in those who 
profess to know all about the Catholic faith. 


PsycHoLocy, PsycHIaTRY AND RELIGION 


I am concerned in this article not with the whole problem of 
teaching religion, not with growth in spirituality as such but with 


“A person may claim that he longs for nothing but economic security, 
and in truth be longing for a definite metaphysical or religious creed. 
Another may speak of his desire for philosophical clarity, for knowing 
‘what it is all about,’ but this ‘metaphysical unrest’ disappears as soon 
as he is given economic security. . . . Youth longs for guidance and 
authority, but the persons or groups providing these must be either freely 
chosen or at least to the liking of the youthful mind.” R. Allers, 
“Actualities,” Ecclesiastical Review (Feb. 1942), 86-87. 
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that aspect of teaching which might affect the mental tensions, 
the mental breakdowns of our day. There is sufficient evidence to 
show that unfavorable attitudes, mental breakdowns, and “com- 
plexes” do actually exist both among those who attend church 
and among those who stay away. A total listing of all the 
tensions or pressures which are causing mental breakdowns in 
this fast-moving American life cannot now be considered. But 
we see that psychiatry has become a full-grown and widely used 
adjunct in modern life. Likewise, psychology is a popular word 
and students flock into the psychology courses. “Personality” 
books, “success” books abound and tell the individual how to 
win friends and keep them. A problem for the religion teacher 
as well as for the priest is found in the fact that it is daily 
becoming more and more the practice even of good Catholics to 
pass by the rectory and to go to a psychiatrist for treatment. 
In this article I am striving to meet the problem that the public 
is being educated to the belief that the psychiatrist has some- 
thing that the priest lacks or that religion lacks. 

It will not do any good to rail against the situation or to talk 
about “quacks” when the priest or teacher is failing to solve a 
particular case. One does not win a following by belittling the 
following or the standing that others possess. It can be shown, 
of course, that priests who are sympathetic and priests who are 
expert in psychiatry actually have an advantage over the lay 
psychiatrist. And it would be well for those of us who are not 
psychiatrists to learn what we can from experts in this field. 
But, meanwhile, should we not ask ourselves if we are bringing 
the full power of religious truths to bear upon the attitudes, the 
twists, the prejudices, the misconceptions that students possess? 

Psychiatrists of honest renown recognize the power of religion. 
Tributes to the function of the confessional are being given con- 
stantly. A psychologist has assured us that there is some evi- 
dence that religious persons have better balanced personalities 
than people of little or no religion.? But, while it is true that 
religion is the cure for a great part of the world’s troubles, the 
mere statement of that generality does not cure a student or an 
individual who is here and now suffering from a mental illness. 


*“The individuals who believed in religion or attended church had 
roy wand better personalities than those who did not.” H. C. pa 
Return to Religion (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1936), p. 
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Religion is not always the cure for a particular mental break- 
down. We teachers must recognize that certain cases belong in 
the hands of a physician or of a psychiatrist.’ 

Granting all of that, there are still unlimited possibilities for 
so presenting religion that it will assist the student to be whole- 
some, mentally balanced, mentally at peace. Since prevention 
is better than cure, there is wisdom in seeking how to learn to 
give a specialized “turn” or application to this or that truth 
which can prevent an incipient complex from taking root. Old 
truths can always be presented in a new way that meets a 
specific need. Actually, students do have problems which, to 
them, are tremendous in eventual significance.‘ 


Curist’s PsycHoLocy 


The Christocentric teacher sets himself to an examination of 
the principles hidden behind Christ’s manner of presenting truth. 
He seeks to learn, so to speak, Christ’s “psychology.” Gener- 
alities, such as calling Christ the master psychologist, are of 
no avail. What is required is the unravelling in particular in- 
stances of the specific aptness of Christ’s teachings and of His 
methods in the production of wholesome character traits. 
Christocentrism is not the sole way to teach religion, but the 
Christocentrically trained teacher gradually gains an insight into 
the task of so portraying Christ and His truths that students 
themselves see their value in effecting mental balance. 

In Christocentrism one prays and studies and seeks to set 
forth Christ as God’s ideal of a man. Jesus lived His life as 
a model for us to follow. He is the new Adam, the type of 
supernatural man that we aim to develop. We are unfair to Him 


*“The psychiatrist may make grave mistakes.... But the priest also 
make mistakes of great consequence. He may ‘take for sins thoughts 
acts which in ity are symptoms of a mental disturbance, and 
thereby may strengthen certain pathological states which need treatment 
and which may become very much worse if they are not treated in time. 
But he may, on the po Tite Ha) take as pathological some unusual state 
of religious life.” R. a ge “Confessor and Alienist,” Ecclesiastical 
Review (Nov. 1938), 402-3 

*“But neurosis is so widespread—it has been called, not unjustly 
neotenic so common among all kinds and classes of people that 

riest comes across it nearly every day. Neurosis may get hold of 
pol é in every station of life. In ov persons the neurosis very often 
assumes a religious symptomatology.... Neurosis depends exclusively 
on mental factors.” Jbid., 405-6. 
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and to the students if we present only proofs that He is divine. 
Certainly the proofs must be given. But are not His qualities 
as Man to be part and parcel of the true Catholic? Let us 
not fool ourselves into thinking that the students know Him 
just because they accept Him as divine. He does, indeed, in- 
fluence thousands of our students, yet often the actual ideal or 
the hero of these selfsame students is not Christ. Even the 
liturgy does not fully depict for the students Christ’s qualities 
as Man. Their picture of Him is often one-sided or blurred, or 
they may think of Him as too high above them to be imitated.’ 

Saints may be lacking in this or that quality, but Jesus is the 
perfectly balanced Man. He was a contemplative yet He was 
also a very active and industrious and mingling Man. He is 
quite generally known as the Man of sorrows. How many know 
Him as the Man of joy? “These things I have spoken to you 
that my joy may be in you.” Assuredly He said: “Learn from 
me, for I am meek and humble of heart.” However, when 
students hear only that text they may not envision the dynamic, 
fearless, indignant Christ. Many think that they should be 
“meek” and therefore never rebel against injustice. They do 
not receive a balanced picture of the qualities requisite in a 
Christian. 

Whether or not all students desire some ideal person after 
whom to pattern their lives is a debatable question. Some are 
not hero worshippers. Others, however, decidedly are hero 
worshippers. They try to be like this or that person. When 
they choose the wrong ideal we bemoan the fact, but do we seek 
effectively to portray Christ in a role that will excite the admira- 
tion of the adolescent and thus prevent him from being captured 
by the wrong type of hero? Many students do try to imitate 
Christ, for that is the advice often given in sermon and in class. 
But the exhortation is too often general. More profit might be 
had were the teachers to delineate the specific qualities in Jesus. 
He is His own argument, once He is known totally. 


*Cf. Mother Celine Sloan, “An Investigation of the Relative Know! 
of the Character Traits of Christ Possessed by Seventh and Eighth G 
Pupils.” Unpublished Master’s dissertation, The Catholic University of 
America, 1942. 
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Tue CurisTiAN VIRTUES 


The main difficulty here is the lack of a definite scheme or 
arrangement of the qualities in Christ. Students are drawn away 
from the pursuit of these specific qualities by being told that 
the main or “cardinal” moral virtues are prudence, justice, 
fortitude and temperance. That is a theoretical scheme built 
up originally by the pagans. Since we assert that our purpose 
is to produce the supernatural man, why do we not give our 
students a concrete picture, a list of the virtues as they were 
lived by God’s ideal of man? In other words, what is needed 
for our religion classes is a scheme, an arrangement of the 
Christian virtues so that the students may at least obtain a 
picture of what the true Catholic should be like. Taking for 
granted faith and love for God, are not love of neighbor, mercy 
or forgiveness, obedience, prayerfulness, the faculty of indigna- 
tion, peace-making, unselfishness, forthrightness, openness, sim- 
plicity, gratitude, etc., “cardinal” virtues? Here the Christ- 
ocentric teacher has an advantage for he or she has on his finger- 


tips the apposite texts for depicting Christ doing this or that. 
Students see the virtue at work concretely in a living Person, 
in a living situation. 


Re.icion Best TaucHt WHEN TauGHT FUNCTIONALLY 

This is a prime requisite in Christocentrism—to permit the 
truth or virtue to be seen at work in Him. (Faith and hope are 
excepted, or course, since He had the beatific vision.) The 
picture of a virtue personally exemplified in a person is a powerful 
spur to acceptance of the value of the virtue. It is hard to 
“see” a definition or to see the hypostatic union. The definition 
may give exactness but not arouse admiration. It is one thing 
to talk about the kinds of prayer; it is another thing to see 
this Man praying. 

It is traditional that the classroom presents the academic side 
of truth, the proofs for truth with emphasis on its apologetic 
value. Taking their cue from theology, most priests who teach 
religion think primarily of proof. Even many students are 
anxious to know how to “defend” their religion. But another 
factor must receive consideration today, namely, a type of 
teacher who can delineate how full acceptance of Christ tends 
to make the individual happy and balanced. This factor is 
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felt to some degree by those theologians who regret the fact 
that theology has been separated from piety.* Ability to 
“defend” is good, but the primary, obligation on all of us is to 
live the Faith. Christ did, indeed, want His apostles to under- 
stand, yet He was not a philosopher seeking to dazzle the minds 
of His hearers. He spoke directly to the consciences of men. 
He placed more importance on the living of the truth than on 
the discussion of it. The Christocentric teacher is led to see 
that students receive more of a spur to the living of the truth 
when they are helped to picture it at work in sommes than when 
they merely hear it analyzed definitionally." 

The world will of course always want to argue and to ask for 
proofs of revelation.* Teachers of religion have to take this fact 
into consideration. But in doing so they should not neglect 
the greater obligation of letting the world see the results of 
living supernaturally. Ghandi is said to have been marvelously 
impressed by Christianity when he read the New Testament, but 
he Jost interest when he observed Christians in London. The 
greatest argument for Catholicism is the student who shows in 
his living the results of Catholicism. 

Implied in this preceding paragraph is the principle that 
religion is best taught when it is taught functionally, that is, 
when it is described or analyzed at work in a person, when it is 
shown as producing results in that person. We cannot of course 


* A. Stolz, “Theology and Piety,” Orate Fratres (Dec. 27, 1942), 68-70. 
"Late in 1945 when Cardinal Saliege of France went to Rome to 
receive the red hat he spoke as follows at a tion: “We are obliged 
to recognize that there is at the present time in ia Beene a certain distrust 
for dialectics, a very pronounced taste for the concrete fact and ——- 
May I conclude that it will be less through argument than eee nly 
way of life, less thro dialectics than through saintliness, less ugh 
discussion than thro Christians bearing witness, that the Church will 
Lm oo. of our Lord.” Quoted in: Commonweal, XLIV (Oct. 
+A recent editorial in the Dominican magazine Blackfriars 
had this comment in regretting that the vital doctrines of the Church 
are not on the lips of her = Fad “Her members sometimes ak 
rather the age of pagan sages, like Plato and Aristotle, than the Word 
of God in Christ Jesus and promulgated by St. Paul. Their _Message 
sometimes becomes almost erg oon a matter of apologetics in which 
human reason is pitted against human reason. And a logy that is 
ag“ and dominated by human reason though it may be accurate, will 
dry and arid, leading not to wisdom and virtue but to dispute and 
fruitless controve e doctrine of Catholics does often appear to 
those outside the hurch as arid legalism Rg dubious argumentation.” 
Quoted in: Catholic World (Sept. 1946), 
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yield to American pragmatism, namely, that a thing is true only 
if it works. On the other hand we may not depart from the 
standard laid down by Christ. “You are my friends if you do 
the things I command you.” “By this will all men know that 
you are my disciples, if you have love one for another.” “By their 
fruits, you shall know them.” Naturally we have to insist 
that the truth exists and has a value no matter what kind of 
lives Catholics lead. But our present-day concern is not alone 
to insist with the students that they give good example but to 
convince the students that by living the full Catholic life they 
themselves find joy and happiness. They are to reflect this out- 
look in the home, on the dance floor, on the golf course, in the 
office. Our students have to realize that their best apologetic 
for the faith is the impression they give others regarding the 
fact that Catholicism is a happiness-producing religion. 


Speciric PRocEDURES 
Assuming that we are taking Christ as the ideal type of 


person, the ideal man, we analyze first of all His aim. Both 
His actions and His words show the all-absorbing motive which 
guided all of His life. “My food is to do the will of him who 
sent me.” “I do always the things that are pleasing to him.” 
“IT honor my Father.” “I seek not my own will but the will of 
him who sent me.” “I have glorified thee on earth: I have 
finished the work you gave me to do.” 


Unse.FisH Aim or Curist 


The Christocentric teacher first seeks of course to live by that 
same aim. However, my point here is that the student must 
see the aim functioning in Christ. It must be shown that it 
was an unselfish aim. And we learn from this aim that the pur- 
pose of life is outside the self. That purpose is to be a credit 
to our Father. It is to reflect external honor or renown on Him 
who has called us to a life with the Trinity. Christ thought 
constantly, not of Himself, not of His own satisfaction, but 
how He might please the Father, satisfy thé Father. 

There is a very significant difference between this aim and the 
usual statement that the main purpose of life is to save one’s 
soul. Verse 26 in the sixteenth chapter of Matthew must not 
be taken out of its context. It must be studied in relation to 
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verse 25. “For he who would save his life will lose it; but he 
who loses his life for my sake will find it. For what does it 
profit a man, if he gain the whole world, but suffer the loss of 
his own soul?” The one who is told constantly to save his own 
soul may turn into a selfishly spiritual person. His constant 
aim will center around what he can get out of his religion, not 
around what he can give to God and his neighbor. The saving 
of one’s soul is more of a consequence, a result of having worked 
unselfishly to be a credit to God. It is possible for one to become 
so intent on self-perfection as to forget the needs and rights of 
one’s neighbor. The “my,” the “me,” the “ego” (not used here 
in the Freudian sense) can become too prominent in one’s 
thinking. To concentrate on an aim that is predominantly 
within the self may easily lead to unbalance. Even when such 
a person claims that he loves his neighbor he may be thinking 
most of how that love will profit the self, his own self. 

All of us have to war perpetually against the demon of self- 
ishness.*° And yet the solidification and development of the self 
is the main concern of the adolescent. Hence the teacher of 
religion has to be careful to show how the utterly unselfish aim of 
Jesus resulted in a balanced attractiveness in His qualities. 
Courage, poise, joy were His. He did not lose by being unselfish: 
Much of our unhappiness is due to ourselves, to hurt pride, to 
the placing of the self too high in the scheme of values. The art 
in Christocentrism consists in convincing the student that a true 
development of his personality, of his self results from friendship 
with Christ. Jesus was rooted in the idea of reflecting credit 
on His Father. Hence the rebuffs, the slights, the rejections 
that met Him did not wound Him as they do ego-centric persons. 
Christ suffered as no man has suffered, yet His disposition was 
cheerful, except in the Passion. Who, among all the world’s great 
champions, has won so many followers? ; 


* “Self-centeredness is a basic feature in neurosis; it is never missing, 
though it may be so cleverly veiled and so deeply hidden that it needs a 
trained and experienced observer to detect it.... Hidden pride, pursuit 
of ends related to the ego, constant intention of the will on self, and there- 
= utter lack of self-abandonment joined to excessive — S f impor- 

ce characterize the state of mind peculiar to the scrupulous. 
and Alienist,” Ecclesiastical Review (Nov. 411, 
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Some Aspects of Education and National | 
Defense 


Cuar.es G. WILBER 
Fordham. University, New York 


O* THE desk before me is a little American penny. An ob- 
ject of rather small value, you may think. However, it 
carries an important lesson for Americans today. On one side 
of the coin is this simple phrase: “In God We Trust.” A very 
brief statement, but it is the foundation on which this great 
nation was built. 

Our Constitution takes its origin from trust in God. Our 
solemn legislative assemblies do not presume to begin their 
deliberations until they have expressed their confidence in God 
and, led by a minister of God, have asked His blessings on their 
undertakings. The whole history of our nation clearly shows 
that trust in God has made us great. 

When the organizational meeting of the United Nations was 
called to order in San Francisco, a two-minute period of silence 


preceded the formal business. No reference to God or to trust 
in Him was made at that time or, 80 far as the general public 
knows, at any subsequent session. How different from the 
' manner in which we Americans we our public and fraternal 
gatherings! 


Gop ExcLuDED FROM INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS 


This neglect of trust in God in the deliberations of the United 
Nations broods ill for the future of that world organization. 
It is an indication of the nature of the principles governing the 
decisions of the United Nations. It clearly shows that those 
principles have a purely material basis. Expediency, utility, 
humanitarianism, or need for a “breathing spell” is the moti- 
vating force behind these deliberations. Like all purely ma- 
terialistic systems which change with a change in the political, 
economic, or social wind, the United Nations seems doomed to 
failure. In excluding God from these international meetings, the 
assembled nations have excluded the one factor which would 
have insured success. Unless God is brought to the conference 
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table, the world can expect as much success from the United 
Nations as it received from the old League of Nations. 

In view of these facts it is well for us to avoid the horrible 
error of “making the sword we bear blunter and blunter by 
degrees from feelings of humanity, until once again someone 
steps in with a sword that is sharp and hews away the arms from 


our body.”’* 
Nationa, Securirry Is 


As loyal Americans, it is our solemn duty to further the cause 
of national security with all our energies. The problem of ade- 
quate national defense is more complex than the mere provision 
for a strong reserve, for universal military training, and for a 
thoroughly trained, well-equipped regular establishment. Ade- 
quate national defense also demands that our young people be 
properly educated in the various fields of science, technology, 
history, and the humanities. Security for our nation requires 
that our youth be properly trained and disciplined in the daily 
conduct of life. A love and respect for our nation’s history, laws, 
and institutions must be infused into all our citizens. The de- 
terioration of our American educational system in recent years 
and the widespread ignorance, on the part of too many citizens, 
of our glorious history should be of grave concern to all 
Americans. 


IMPORTANCE OF AMERICAN History 


It is quite obvious that a thorough knowledge of the history of 
our country should be demanded of all students in our schools. 
In order to appreciate the value of the American way of life 
one must understand its origins and evolution. It is surprising 
and disconcerting to observe how few of our people know who 
men like Thayer, Greene, Fremont, and Root were. It is dis- 
couraging to find high school students who believe that the Civil 
War was fought to free the slaves, students who do not know the 
major wars in which this country has been involved, or students 
to whom the names Yorktown, Oriskany, San Jacinto, Santiago, 
Bladensburg, and Soissons are mere places on a map—and 
rather obscure at that. In a country with our glorious history, 


* Clausewitz, On War, Bk. TV, ch. II. 
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every child should know not only the highlights but also a 
reasonable amount of detail concerning the events in our national 
past. 

In teaching the facts of American history, the interpretation 
of those facts must be accurate and unbiased. The fad of de- 
preciating everything American in favor of things foreign is 
disloyal. No nation has ever before in such a short time ad- 
vanced to world leadership like ours has; never before has any 
nation had less imperialistic designs; and never has any nation 
given so freely of its wealth to aid the poor, the hungry, and the 
war-stricken of this world as has our United States of America. 


Lack or Discrptine In AMERICAN EDUCATION 


One very serious lack in our present-day educational system is 
the almost total absence of discipline. It is no longer fashionable 
to teach self-control. Students must be permitted to express 
themselves. It is considered bad pedagogy to demand that 
youth conform to rules and regulations. Such conformation 
might thwart the individual’s personality and create a multitude 
of mythical repressions and inhibitions. The fact that our 
neglect of training in self-control and orderly living has pro- 
duced and is continuing to produce delinquents is blissfully 
ignored by too many of our theorists in key educational positions. 

Every army officer has at times been at his wit’s ends in an 
attempt to preserve order and discipline in his unit. The ordi- 
nary demands for punctuality, for cleanliness, neatness of person 
and surroundings, for respect of persons in positions of authority, 
were all too often met by grumbling, sulking, or downright in- 
subordination. Proper training of enlisted men at home and in 
the schools would have impressed upon them the fact that they 
must follow rules, they must observe customs, and they must 
respect authority if they are to live happily and usefully in 
our highly organized society. 

It is evident, therefore, that in addition to textbook informa- 
tion our young people must be taught how to behave, how to con- 
form to standards in a well-regulated society. Such teaching 
will require the discarding of many ideas contained in the theory 
of “expressionism,” it will require the elimination of many in- 
curable theorists and experimentalists from our school systems, 
and it will require a return to the principles of orderly living 
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based on the American concept “In God We Trust.” 

In addition to the sound training of youth in elementary and 
high schools, an even more intensive training in citizenship must 
be made an essential part of our college curricula. Men who 
are in a position to enjoy the benefits of college training have by 
that very fact become even more indebted to the nation than 
those who are less fortunate. Since they are receiving more from 
society than are those not so blessed by opportunity, society 
justly demands from them more in return. Society demands that 
they be leaders, that they be the driving force behind all 
measures aimed at the welfare of this nation. 


Apequate Muiuirary TRAINING For ALL MEN 


Because of this indebtedness to the nation, all college men, in 
addition to thorough training in academic subjects (these must 
include a thorough grounding in American history taught at a 
truly college level), should be given intensive training in the 
military arts and sciences. In this stand we agree heartily with 
Thomas Jefferson, who wrote: “We must train and classify the 
whole of our male citizens and make military instruction a regu- 
lar part of collegiate education.” * 

Military training for college men should be thorough. Every 
college freshman and sophomore should be required to take 
regular courses and exercises in military arts and sciences. 
Successful completion of these courses should be a positive re- 
quirement for graduation. Ir addition, two summers should be 
spent at a military camp engaged in actual field training. 

The training during the first two years should be highly 
selective. At the end of the required two years, the faculty of 
the department of military science should carefully select the 
outstanding students, who will then be permitted to continue 
their military courses and field training. At the end of four 
years, successful candidates could then be commissioned as 
reserve officers. The selection of these advanced students should 
be highly critical and appointment to advanced training should 
be considered an outstanding scholastic honor. 

Obviously, education for national security must take into con- 
sideration all male citizens. Young men who do not attend col- 


* Writings of Thomas Jefferson (Memorial edition), XII, 261. 
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lege should be given adequate military training immediately 
after their high school years. They should be given a fair 
opportunity to work for a commission through the medium of a 
vigorous National Guard organization. 

Many will cry that such proposals are militaristic, war- 
mongering, imperialistic. Our national history gives such in- 
dividuals the lie. Moreover, common sense demonstates that our 
nation, so blessed by God with material abundance, must protect 
itself and keep the peace by being strong. Never before was the 
truth of that dictum, so well expressed by Washington in his 
first annual address, more clearly apparent than now: “To be 
prepared for war is one of the most effectual means of preserv- 
ing peace.”* And what all true Americans want more than 
anything in the world is peace, not peace “at any price,” not 
peace purchased at the price of compromised ideals, but a real 
lasting peace based on the American motto: “In God We Trust.” 


The danger among Catholics lies in over-emphasizing the 
weakness and helplessness of man, and of throwing our pupils 
exclusively on prayer and the Sacraments as if they did every- 
thing for us, and relieved us of the need of personal efforts. 


Man is like a tack—useful if he has a good head on him and 
is pointed in the right direction; but even though he is driven, 
he can only go as far as his head will let him. 


Man falls short of his high resolve and purpose in life when 
he only follows and fails to create. 
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Method in the Teaching of Religion 
in College 
Brorner AupHonsvs, F.S.C. 
Manhattan College, New York City 


THE ‘teaching of religion: we are often ‘aware ‘that ‘our 
method of presentation seems to be jejune and fails to inter- 
est the college student. As religious teachers we aim to pro- 
mote the spiritual welfare of our students. A few practical con- 
siderations on the method of teaching religion may serve to help 
us to present better the subject matter of the religion course. 
It is our purpose here to suggest a few ideas which may bear 
fruitful results in putting the matter across in the classroom. 
Etymologically, the term method is defined as the taking of 
the right road towards a desired end. Also, it is described as 
a combination of intellectual and sensitive operations in the 
manner which reason and experience show to be the shortest 
and surest way to the discovery of truth. We hear a great 
deal about the deductive and inductive methods of teaching, but 
we must not forget that common sense and experience should be 
used in presenting truth to our students. 


ImporTANCE OF Goop TExTBOOK 


It is our opinion that the selection of a good text by a teacher 
is of paramount importance since it is to serve both as a tool 
and a basis of the course. Such a statement, indeed, at once 
plunges us into controversy regarding the features that make 
a text suitable. But should not a man who has been teaching a 
subject for years, and also has his judgment trained by experi- 
ence, be his own guide in the evaluation of a text for use in his 
own field? At least, he should be credited with sense enough to 
see whether the text contains or does not contain what he wishes 
to teach his pupils. Truly, the textbook must be viewed as a 
skeleton to be clothed with flesh and blood by the teacher and 
so vitalized by him that it will stimulate the thinking of the 
student. Some teachers view the text as a crutch necessary for 
students limping along the road of learning. Give them a good 
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one and they will have more confidence and make better prog- 
ress. In the use of the text two extremes must be avoided. First 
to read it merely without analyzing the textual matter or ex- 
plaining difficult ideas, neither questioning the students nor ar- 
ranging the subject matter in units for frequent tests, is a very 
dull method of presentation which will bear little or no fruit at 
all. The other extreme is to prescribe a text for study and 
neither refer to it nor show how the book is to be studied. The 
latter sometimes happens, for students have complained of a 
teacher who “never cracked the book which he told them to 
get for the course.” 


SrupEentT OPINION or TEXTS 


Students have been asked to write their opinions of the reli- 
gion texts which they have been using and to compare them with 
several others given for reference during the course in religion. 
It is surprising and interesting to note their critical evaluation 
in judging the merits and demerits of the texts. Remarks such 
as “sketchy,” “not enough practical exercises,” “too verbose,” 
“practical,” “too difficult to grasp,” “you need a dictionary to 
follow it,”’ ete., were among the observations. Many wrote very 
favorably of a particular textbook because of the clarity of sub- 
ject matter and the many practical problems suggested by the 
author for solution. 

In the teaching of religion we find that practical problems 
culled from different sources appeal to students. In addition to 
the use of the textbook it goes without saying that the teacher 
of religion should bring into play as many devices as possible to 
make the matter understandable: a brief outline on the black- 
board, charts, diagrams, newspaper excerpts, a question box, in 
fact anything that may lead to an intelligent presentation. Also, 
appropriate reference readings should be assigned. 


KNow.Lepep Precepes Desire To Act 


It is a psychological principle that cognition precedes appeti- 
tion, that is, knowledge goes before the desire to act. In our 
instruction we must first appeal to the intellect which, perceiving 
the good as something desirable, then presents it to the will as a 
motive for action. Since the will acts only for the good, we must 
get the students to perceive the good through the medium of the 
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intellect. In other words, impress upon them the value of fre- 
quent Holy Communion, the need for fervent prayer, the obli- 
gation of regular attendance at Mass, the practice of charity, 
the beauty of a virtuous mind. In our instruction, whether on 
dogma, morals, worship or church history, we should present the 
life and teachings of our Saviour and explain them in such a 
manner as to get the students to desire to imitate the life of 
Christ, to love and practice virtue, to lead a good moral life, to 
understand and to follow the liturgical cycle, to prepare them- 
| selves for an active defense of their religion and to enter the 
spirit of the practical Catholic. Thus perceiving what a good 
| Catholic should be (the intellect comes into play) they will be 
' led to the desire to be such (the will is influenced). Apropos of 
this, Reverend Doctor Bruehl shows this activity of intellect and 
will in his discussion of virtues. He writes: 

The intellectual virtues prompt the right choice, the moral 
virtues make it easy to carry out what has been recognized 
as good. Since it is possible for man to act against his better 
judgment, intellectual virtues are not enough; especially in 
sudden onrushes of passion only habits or moral discipline 
can provide safety. Whereas the intellectual virtues come 


study, the moral virtues can only be reaped as the result 
of eternal vigilance, prolonged discipline, and determined 


resistance to the allurements of sensuality.’ 


VALUE OF FREQUENT QUIZZES 


Frequent quizzes on the subject matter while it is fresh in 
the minds of the students are much better than waiting for a 
long period of time and then having a cramming session for an 
extended test. It is true that there are curves of learning, but 
we must realize that there is as well a curve of forgetting. Why 
not have the pupils review and concentrate on small units of 
subject matter and thus learn them more thoroughly? 


Srupent Reports SHouLD SuPPLEMENT LECTURES 


A method that can be applied to the reading of ten or fifteen 
additional texts is to require a report of some particular topic. 
No special pages should be designated for the appointed read- 
ings. The students are told to look over the contents of the 


_— P. Bruehl, This Way Happiness (Bruce: Milwaukee, 1941), 
p. 141. 
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specified books and then select some subject about which they 
wish to get more information. That arouses their interest, helps 
them to get different viewpoints and enables the teacher to form 
a concept of the type of topic that appeals to the student. 
Strikes, birth control, Christian education, war, air raids, mar- 
riage, divorce and the difficult commandment seem to be topics 
of interest. The small book entitled The Difficult Commandment 
by Martindale? and Leibell’s work* containing articles from 
about one hundred different authors are two sources which most 
students appear to read with profit. At a recent conference on 
the teaching of religion, those who were particularly interested 
in the methods of teaching religion in college agreed that the 
lecture and discussion method supplemented with student re- 
ports is found to give the best results. 


ENCYCLICALS Prove INTERESTING StuDY 


In the teaching of encyclicals a better understanding will be 
obtained if an introductory lesson on their value, their com- 
position and their origin is given before the reading of them. 
The encyclicals should be thoroughly explained, their continuity 
noted and each sectional-unit quizzed upon. Today there are 
several good books with footnotes which treat of the encyclicals. 
Among them are: Husslein, Social Wellsprings; English and 
Wade, Rebuilding the Social Order; Naughton, Pius the XII on 
World Problems; and O’Brien, Christian Social Principles. In a 
recent course the students were intensely interested in the study 
of the encyclicals: Rerum Novarum, Freemasonry, Quadragesimo 
Anno, Christian Education, Marriage, Communism, and The 
Mystical Body. One student who was somewhat indifferent at 
the start of the course declared at the end: “The Popes certainly 
have all the answers.” And that is just what students need, the 
answers and a series of directives for the leading of a Christian, 
Christ-centered moral life. 


NEcEssITy OF PREPARATION FOR CLASS 


Here we propose to teachers of religion two important ques- 
tions: Does it not seem that a teacher of religion who goes 


* Cyril C ee New York: P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, 1 

* Readings in Bihic, Sr. Jane Francis, compiler. Chicago: Loyola 
University Press, 1926 
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before his class unprepared is like a salesman selling an inferior 
type of goods? Certainly in such an instance both honesty and 
justice are violated. Or by failing to give preparation to the 
revision and the freshening-up of his subject matter, notes and 
method of presentation, will not his pupils show a lack of in- 
terest in the instruction because there is little clarity of thought 
and less of doctrine? We do owe to our students a good Catholic 
training, and sufficient time and care should be devoted to pre- 
paring the subject matter of the religion course. Saint Paul 
warns us of this obligation: “Take heed to thyself and to thy 
teaching, be earnest in them. For in so doing, thou wilt save 
both thyself and those who hear thee.” * 


Neep or WELL-BALANCED PROGRAM 


Furthermore, in order that good methods may be properly ap- 
plied in the teaching of religion there must be a well-balanced 
program. The program in use for the teachers of religion in 
Manhattan College seems to have its merits as a directive for 
covering the fundamentals during the limited time now devoted 
to the study of religion. In this program there are two lecture 
hours a week with an additional hour for religious activities, 
such as Catholic action lectures, mission talks, sodality meetings, 
First Friday services, Lenten and May devotions. Besides, a 
Religious Bulletin is published periodically for the purpose of 
calling, in a special manner, the attention of the students to 
some truth of faith, or to matter of apologetics or devotional 
observance. 

The two lecture hours of class instruction are in accord with 
the following arrangements for the four college years: Fresh- 
man..... Practical Ethics and Life Problems. A general con- 
sideration of virtue and sin as an introduction to the Command- 
ments; the Decalogue and the precepts of the Church as the 
foundation, and the evangelical counsels as the perfection of the 
Christian life. The second term is devoted to the study of the 
Life of Grace. The doctrine of grace is treated and its supernat- 
ural action in the soul through prayer and the Sacraments. 
Special consideration is given to the Mass, its ceremonies, the 
use of the Missal, and the reception of Holy Communion. 


*Tim. 4:16. 
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The Foundations of Catholic Belief. To pre- 
pare for a firm grasp of dogmatic truths this course presents: 
first, an apologetic interpretation of natural religion, which is 
followed by proving the divinity of Christ and His Church; and 
second, a careful study of the New Testament, the hidden and 
public life of our Lord. 

The Church as a World Fact. The history of 
the Catholic Church: Apostolic Times, Middle Ages and Modern 
Times. 
L Modern Catholic Problems. The constructive 
program of the Church on social and religious problems; reason 
and faith, modernism, liberalism, religious indifference, secret 
societies, capital and labor, interracial justice, relations between 
church and state, the totalitarian state, atheistic communism, 
education, marriage, materialism, are among the problems dis- 
cussed. The modern encyclicals together with current Catholic 
periodicals form the principal sources of material for this course. 

Such a well-thought-out course of religious instruction in which 
the seed of truth is methodically planted and watered by prayer 
should yield the desired fruit of wholesome conduct on the part 
of our Catholic students. 


To build my own soul; to give it within and without the 
character of my own thought and taste; to live in it; to love 
it and to make of it a new, strong bond of affection between 
me and mine. 


Education does not mean teaching people to know what they 
do not know. It means teaching them to behave as they do 
not behave.—Ruskin. 


True liberty is the joy experienced when one has learned to 
obey, to abstain and to conquer himself. 


Count me not with the defeated, for tomorrow I fight again. 
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The Catholic Universities after the War* 


Rev. Stepxen J. Brown, 8.J. 
Milltown Park, Ballsbridge, Dublin 


i IS not, I think, too much to say that among the assets of 
the Catholic Church in the world the Catholic universities 
rank high. How have they fared in the world war? No complete 
answer can yet be given, but we may even now assess to some 
extent at least the material losses they have suffered—or escaped. 

It goes without saying that in all the belligerent countries 
throughout the war the work of the Catholic universities, as of 
all other institutions of learning, was severely hampered. Stu- 
dents and even professors were drafted into the armies, courses 
were interrupted, classes broken up, academic interests were 
at a discount. This happens to some extent during all modern 
wars, but to a much greater extent in the two world wars, for 
in them the entire man-power and much of what I suppose we 
may call the woman-power was called upon for war service of 
one kind or another. 


University or LouvaAIN 


In the first world war, however, the material destruction was 
comparatively slight. Not so in the second. Let us just glance 
at its results in Europe. The great University of Louvain 
suffered a second and equally complete destruction. Its great 
library, painfully built up after the last war to upwards of 
900,000 volumes, perished utterly. And now the Rector, H. Van 
Waeyenbergh, has issued an appeal. Of course many of his 
treasures are irreplaceable. But I have no doubt that once more 
there will be a generous response. Despite this heavy loss of its 
library we can feel confident that this great university, to which 
the Church in Belgium owes such an incalculable debt and which 
before the war had 3,860 students, will resume its work and 
flourish as in the past.* 

* This article first appeared in The Irish Ecclesiastical Record. It is 


ublished herein by permission through the courtesy of the Central 
tholic Library, Dublin. 


—_ L’Université de Louvain 4 travers cing siécles. Brussels: Lecigne, 
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University or HoLtuanp 


Unlike Louvain, which has five centuries of work to its credit, 
the Catholic University of the neighboring country, Holland, is 
comparatively new (1922) and as yet only partially developed. 
Situated in Nijmegen, which for a time was in the very front of 
the fighting, it could hardly escape. And in fact it did not, for 
all its buildings, including the library, were destroyed. But the 
stalwart Dutch Catholics are certain to raise it from its ashes.* 


Po.isH UNIVERSITIES 


The fate of the newly founded (1928) Catholic University of 
Lublin is far more tragic. Here there is question not so much 
of material destruction as of the impossibility of any such in- 
stitution functioning in what we must call Soviet Poland. The 
Germans first made Lublin a Jewish centre and later proceeded 
to liquidate its Jewish inhabitants. They took over all the uni- 
versity buildings and carried off its library of 140,000 volumes 
to Germany. The Catholic University of Fordham, New York, 
has symbolically adopted Lublin and will, no doubt, sponsor its 
restoration when the time comes. Of course Lublin is not the 
only Polish seat of learning which will have to be restored. To 
judge from an enthusiastic, almost lyrical article contributed to 
America (13th January, 1945), by Eric P. Kelly, Cracow was 
the very ideal of a university, a seat of learning where learning 
was pursued for its own sake and where the cultural traditions 
of the Middle Ages were still living and inspiring the most 
advanced and modern studies.* The loss suffered by the Polish 
universities is far heavier than that of buildings and equipment. 
For a large proportion of their personnel was either transported 
or died in concentration camps. 


UNIVERSITY OF FRIBOURG 


In Switzerland, that great centre of Catholic life and thought, 
the University of Fribourg could, thanks to the neutrality of 
the country, continue its work unhampered and uninterrupted. 
It is fortunate that Fribourg is the headquarters of Pax Romana 


*For a full account of the destruction, cf. America, Feb. 23, 1946, B 552. 

*It was the policy of the Germans during their occupation of oland 
to deny to Poles not only university but even secondary education. They 
were to be reduced to the status of a racial proletariat. 
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and of the Catholic Union of International Studies. These were 
thus enabled to renew their activities immediately after the 
war; and the veteran secretary of both, the Abbé Grimaud, was in 
London for a very successful conference last August. There the 
present writer met him for the first time. 


University oF MILAN 


On the other side of the Alps is that wonderful institution, the 
University of the Sacred Heart, Milan. The adjective I have 
used is not merely ornamental; it expresses a fact, for the work 
accomplished by the university since its foundation in 1921 is 
truly astonishing. For an easily available account of it I refer 
the reader to an article by Professor Mary Ryan which appeared 
in Studies in December, 1934, or to any recent Annuario of the 
university. In that of 1938-9 the list of the scientific publica- 
tions of the professors and lecturers during the year runs to 
thirty-three pages. Six learned reviews were being published. I 
cannot say whether the magnificent new buildings, opened in 
1935, have suffered damage from air raids; I can only say that 
I have come across no mention of such. In any case, as long 
as that extraordinary man, Padre Agostino Gemelli, O.F.M., is 
spared to it, the future of the university is secure. The year 
before the war there were 3,402 students. 


Roman EcciesiasticaL UNIVERSITIES 

The Sacro Cuore is essentially an Italian university; the 
Roman universities are international. The Gregorian University 
had its beginnings in 1551, when St. Ignatius Loyola founded 
the College which in 1582 became the Roman College. The 
present writer was fortunate enough to live for a fortnight in 
1936 in its new buildings in the Piazza Pilotta at the foot of the 
Quirinal, and also to hear the present Holy Father, then Cardinal 
Pacelli, address in seven languages an international gathering 
in another great institute, the Angelicum. Still another, the 
Bibical Institute, stands opposite the Gregorian. All these in- 
stitutions have emerged unscathed from the war. Not long ago, 
by the way, the Rector Magnificus of the Gregorian was named 
McCormick and the Rector of the Biblical Institute, O’Rourke: 


*It was damaged, but not seriously. 
*For a brief history of the — see an article in Studies, June, 
1931, by Father Denis 8. Nerney, 8J. 
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both are Americans. Other ecclesiastical universities in Rome 
are the Lateran and Propaganda. 


InstiTruTs CATHOLIQUES 


In Italy there are state universities, such as the new Roman 
University, inaugurated in 1935 and blessed by Cardinal Mar- 
chetti Selvaggiani, Vicar of Rome. But they have no monopoly. 
When, however, we cross the Alps into France, we find a single 
state university which claims and exercises an absolute monop- 
oly of the conferring of degrees. This, however, has not de- 
terred the Catholics from founding their own schools of higher 
learning, the five University Colleges (in all but the name) 
which they are obliged to call Instituts Catholiques—Paris, 
Lille, Lyons, Toulouse, and Angers. They took the first step 
just one hundred years ago when they opened the Ecole des 
Carmes. Accordingly, the Institut Catholique of Paris cele- 
brated its centenary last January. From very humble beginnings 
it has grown into a great institution, fully equipped with facul- 
ties of letters, science, theology, and law, first-class laboratories, 
a library of 225,000 volumes, and, most important of all, 3,240 
students this year. The other four IJnstituts are likewise 
flourishing. 

Recently the present pro-Rector of the Institut Catholique of 
Paris has published a booklet, Pourquoi les Instituts Catholiques? 
(Bonne Presse). 


UNIVERSITIES IN GERMANY 


In Germany there have been since the Middle Ages a large 
number of universities, some of them famous. In the days before 
National Socialism, each had its own traditions, its particular 
spirit and atmosphere. In Protestant regions it tended to be 
Protestant, in Catholic regions Catholic. In a number of the 
universities, for instance, Bonn, Munich, Miinster, Wiirzburg, 
Frankfort, there were important Catholic faculties of theology. 
It is, of course, well known that several German university 
buildings were totally damaged and others heavily damaged. 
Even prior to National Socialism there was no university for- 
mally known as Catholic. 


*Thus Bonn would be predominantly Catholic, Tiibingen Protestant. 
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UNIVERSITIES IN AUSTRIA 


In Austria, on the other hand, there was that of Innsbruck, 
which was practically done away with by the Nazis. In 19387 the 
Austrian hierarchy issued a pastoral letter inviting the support 
of the faithful for the foundation of a Catholic University at 
Salzburg. Had it been founded then, its life would have been 
short and its end sudden; for the Anschluss came about in 1938." 


Tue SIrTvaTION IN ENGLAND 


As for England, it cannot be said that definite steps have been 
taken towards the foundation of a Catholic University. But 
some minds are moving in that direction. In August 1935 the 
writer was fortunate enough to be present at a most interesting, 
if impromptu, debate on the subject. It arose at one of the 
sessions of the Newman Centenary Conference at Beaumont 
College and out of a paper on the great Cardinal’s Idea of a 
University. The prestige of Oxford and Cambridge is still al- 
most overwhelming even among Catholics. It is admitted that, 
though wholly Catholic in their origins, their atmosphere today 
is on the whole no longer even Christian. It is true that, to 
counteract this, there are the Catholic hostels. But is that 
enough? The idea of a Catholic University for England found 
powerful advocates in Father Philip Hughes, an alumnus of 
Louvain, and Mr. T. 8. Gregory, editor of the Dublin Review. 
Their main line was that, as the university ought to be the crown 
of a liberal education, a Catholic University is needed to crown a 
Catholic education. But other speakers thought that a Catholic 
University might have the effect of cutting off Catholics from 
the general thought and culture of their country and that, more- 
over, such an institution would stand little chance in competi- 
tion with the immense prestige and resources of its rivals. This 
is not the whole of the matter, but we must leave it at that.* 


SPANISH AND PorTuGUESE UNIVERSITIES 


The Spanish and Portuguese universities were once renowned 
throughout Christendom and were wholly Catholic. Before 1938 


"Father Schmidt, the celebrated anthropologist, is at present engaged 
in establishing this university. 
* Cardinal urne founded, in 1932, a Catholic Institute for Higher 
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they could hardly be said to be either one or the other. There 
were, of course, Catholic professors and many Catholic students, 
yet the name of Catholic universities could scarcely be accorded 
them. No Catholic university had yet been founded in the 
Peninsula. But the present government is taking important and 
far-reaching measures for the reform of the universities and the 
restoration of their Catholic traditions. 


UNIversiIry IN BasuTOLAND 


Of the rest of Europe—the greater part of it in fact—we can 
say nothing, for no Catholic university is to be found in its vast 
extent. So we may turn to the other continents. Africa saw the 
opening of the first institution calling itself a Catholic University 
actually during the war, no further back, indeed, than the 
summer of 1935. It was opened not at Capetown nor at Cairo, 
not in Algiers nor in Lourenco Marques, but in Basutoland! 
It is the Pius XII Catholic University College of Roma. May 
it live long and flourish! 


New UNIVERSITY IN Braziu 


In our present connection it is scarcely necessary to speak at 


all of the universities of North and South America, since the 
war caused them no material damage. In Brazil, indeed, as in 
Basutoland, a new Catholic University was opened during the 
war. But in any case the Catholic universities of the two Ameri- 
cas constitute a subject too big for the present article and may, 
perhaps, be reserved for another. 


CaTHOLIC UNIVERSITIES IN AND Far East 


In all the vast extent of Asia and Australasia there are only 
six Catholic universities, namely, one in the Near East—Beirut— 
and five in the Far East, viz., two each in China and the Philip- 
pines and one in Japan. India has a number of fine colleges of 
all but university status, but no expressly Catholic university. 
Nor, I, should think, is it at all likely to possess one in the near 
future, whatever comes of the present negotiations. The position 
of the University of St. Joseph, Beirut, has definitely changed as 
a result of the war. For France has withdrawn from Syria, and 
her institutions there are no longer under her protection. Whether 
this will prove loss or gain, only the future can show. The stu- 
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dent body there is a motley collection of Greeks, Syrians, Egyp- 
tians, Turks, Jews, and Catholics. Its graduates—doctors, law- 
yers, engineers and clergy—are scattered throughout the Near 
East. So are the productions of its printing press. 

How have the universities of the Far East fared? All of them 
were within the war zone and three of them in partibus infi- 
delium. Strange to say, these three latter were spared and the 
two in the Catholic land of the Philippines were destroyed. 
One might well have expected that, after the terrible bombings 
of Japanese cities, nothing would remain of the buildings of 
Yochi Daigaku, as the Catholic University of Tokyo is called. 
Yet a letter dated 3rd September 1945, from one of the German 
Jesuit Fathers who conduct it, says: ‘By a special grace of God 
none of our Fathers here has been killed, and the university as 
a whole has been spared destruction, although one of the class- 
room buildings was burned down completely and another one 
was partly damaged. . . . The entire neighborhood of the uni- 
versity is one large field of ruins.’ This is good news, indeed, for 
the university, founded in 1912, had, after many vicissitudes, 
attained at last a legal status and full recognition, and it seems 
certain that it has a role of the very greatest importance to 


play in Japan. 


CaTHOLic UNIVERSITIES IN CHINA 


Of the two Catholic universities in China, that of Peiping 
(known in Chinese as Fu-Yen) was founded in 1925 by the 
American Benedictines, but subsequently passed into the hands 
of the Society of the Divine Word. It possesses very hand- 
some buildings and just before the war had reached a student 
enrollment of nearly 1,000, of whom, however, only about 200 
were Catholics. L’Aurore (in Chinese Chen Tan Ta Hsiao) is a 
good deal older than Fu-Yen, for it was founded, in a very small 
and humble way, in 1903. It is situated in Shanghai and is con- 
ducted by the French Jesuits. Before the Chino-Japanese war 
it was in full prosperity. Students came to its medical school 
not only from China but from the Philippines, Japan, Korea, 
and Russia. Its doctors are in thirty Chinese hospitals, and to 
its past students in general the following tribute was paid nearly 
fifteen years ago by Monsignor de Guébriant of the Paris For- 
eign Missions, who had visited every part of China: “Throughout 
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the length and breadth of China, when you come across young 
men who are an honour to the Church and to their country, you 
invariably learn that they are past students of Aurora Uni- 
versity.’ In the closing stages of the war Shanghai was subjected 
to persistent and heavy bombing by the Americans. The best 
buildings of L’Aurore were taken over by the Japanese but 
escaped destruction. 

Besides these two universities there is the celebrated observa- 
tory of Zikawei near Shanghai and a Higher Institute of In- 
dustry and Commerce at Tientsin. Moreover, in default of a 
Catholic university, a very valuable institution, especially in 
countries where the atmosphere is pagan, is a university hostel. 
Such a hostel, Ricci Hall, the Irish Jesuits have for many years 
past been conducting in Hong Kong with marked success. All 
these institutions of higher learning contribute toward the ideal, 
of the seventeenth- and eighteenth-century Jesuit missionaries in 
China, namely, to raise the status of the Church through cultural 
prestige. But what are they among the fifty-nine universities 
of China? 


CaTHOLIC UNIVERSITIES IN THE PHILIPPINES 


The Philippine Islands have for centuries been Catholic land, 
with a people, excepting the Moslem Moros, entirely christianized 
by the Spaniards. Since the American conquest and the re- 
sulting invasion of Protestantism, the Church has had to fight 
a difficult fight for the preservation of the Faith. In this fight 
the two already ancient universities of Santo Tomas and the 
Ateneo have played a foremost part. The former was founded 
in 1611 by the Dominicans in Manila, the latter also in Manila 
by the Jesuits after their return to the Philippines in 1859. It 
would seem that the buildings of both universities were destroyed 
during the final stand of the Japanese against the assault of the ) 
American army. They were both in full activity before the war. a 
Santo Tomas published Unitas as an organ of the Faculty and : 
a general bulletin (in English), the copy I have seen (August, 
1936) running to 463 pages. The Ateneo had just been rebuilt 
after its partial destruction by fire some years before. Please 
God they will rise from their ruins and resume their great work. 
But that is going to be hard. 

The work of all these universities is excellent so far as it goes. 
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But it is not much more than a beginning. And surely there 
must yet be Catholic universities in Siberia, in Indo-China, in 
Indonesia, and in Australia. As for India, I have said above that 
a foundation may be difficult, but, in an article contributed to 
La Vie Intellectuelle of Paris, in 1933, H. C. E. Zacharias, a 
distinguished convert from Judaism living in India, pointed out 
that Catholics possess twenty-three colleges in India and eight in 
Ceylon, but that all these colleges are affiliated to one or other 
of eighteen non-Catholic universities, all of which, consciously 
or unconsciously, draw their ideas from Protestant sources. 
Catholics may not even teach religion directly in their own 
colleges and they must follow the courses and use the books 
prescribed for them by the universities to which they are affili- 
ated. Surely such a state of things is injurious to the Catholic 
cause in India. 


Gratitude is like the orange tree dropping its golden fruit upon 
the earth whence it derives its nourishment. It is also like a 
sunbeam sparkling on the water and then darting by reflection 
heavenwards. 


Manners are 


Good manners are the small coin of virtue. 
minor morals. 


The hand is the mind’s only perfect vassal—Tucherman. 


Low minds talk about people; mediocre minds, about events; 
great minds, about ideas. 


Courtesy is the wedding of humility with dignity. 


Know everything that you tell, and don’t tell everything that 
you know. 


Silence is golden when it is not yellow. 
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The Catholic University Research 
Abstracts” 


Canonical Provisions for Catholic Schools 
By Reverenp ConraD Humbert Borra, J.C.D. 


The dissertation is divided into two parts. The first part, 
which is historical, contains five chapters on the legislation 
affecting Catholic education up to the promulgation of the Code. 
This is not a legal exposition but a very readable history of 
Catholic education up to 1918. The second part opens with a 
chapter on the respective roles of family, Church, and State in 
education. Here is given the official teaching of the Church 
regarding the control that each of these agencies exercises over 
the school. This is followed by a series of commentaries on the 
canons of the Code that relate to schools and to education. In 
this section are considered such vital questions as the following: 
attendance at non-Catholic schools by Catholic youth; the right 
of the Church to have her own system of schools and the obliga- 
tion of establishing them, whenever the institutions, already ex- 
isting, do not fulfill her desires concerning the religious formation 
of youth; the exclusive authority of the Church in matters of 
religious instruction and morality, and the particular obligations 
of local Ordinaries together with their right of visitation. Refer- 
ence is likewise made to those enactments of the Plenary Coun- 
cils of Baltimore which are still in force in the United States. 
An adequate bibliography and a good index complete the volume. 


Educational Implications of Four Current Conceptions 
of Human Nature: A Comparative Study 


By Reverenp James Nispet Brown, Ph.D. 


The object of this investigation was to present four current 
conceptions of human nature and to compare the educational 
implications arising from these, especially as regards character 
training. The theories of the constitution of original human 
nature proposed by John Dewey, Williara Chandler Bagley, and 


* A limited number of these published dissertations is on hand in the 
Office of The Catholic University Press, Administration Building, Catholic 
University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 
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Herman Harrell Horne were chosen as representative of three 
main schools of contemporary American educational thought. 
The Catholic doctrine of the constitution of human nature was 
the fourth concept diseussed. After the analysis and comparison 
of the four concepts of human nature the educational implica- 
tions of each were drawn and a comparison instituted. 

It was found that many of the excesses of modern educational 
practice are traceable to the concepts of original human nature 
on which they are based, the concepts themselves for the most 
part being derived from faulty premises. 


Current Research Studies of Candidates for the Degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy in Education 


An Inquiry into the Educational Theories and Principles of 
Charles W. Eliot 

The Problem of Meaning in Education 

The History of Negro Education in Maryland 

Provisions for Low-ability Students in Catholic High Schools 

Education in Eire: A Study of the Organization and Admin- 
istration of Its Schools. 

Church-State Relationships in Education in California 

The Influence of Certain Personal and Social Factors upon 
Reading Interests and Preferences of Eighth-Grade Boys and 
Girls 

Children’s Understanding of Certain Religious Concepts 

The Compatibility of Catholic Schools and Democratic Stand- 
ards of Education 

Positivism in American Education 

Correlation between Qualifications of Teachers and Educa- 
tional Outcomes in Catholic Secondary Schools of the Middle 
States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 

Criteria for a Supervisor’s Evaluation of Instruction in Religion 
and the Social Sciences in Catholic Secondary Schools for Girls 

The Recognition of Certain Christian Principles in the Social 
Studies in Catholic Elementary Education 

The Role of Catholic Education in Fostering World Peace 

Latin in Catholic Secondary Schools: A Critical Study of 
Objectives, Content, and General Methods of Teaching in Repre- 
sentative Secondary Schools 

The History of Education for Negroes in the District of 
Columbia 


. 


Elementary School Notes 


of Catholic kindergarten teachers, believed 
to be the first of its kind ever held, has been scheduled for 
May 16th and 17th in Chicago, it has been announced by Sister 
Mary Imelda, O.P. The sessions which will bring leaders in the 
field of Catholic kindergarten work from all sections of the 
country will be held at Providence High School in Chicago. 


During the first semester of the present year, a laboratory for 
curriculum study was opened at the Catholic University of 
America. Restricted at present to the elementary school level, 
this laboratory gives opportunity to students in the Department 
of Education to examine and evaluate courses of study, text- 
books, visual aids, and other materials of instruction. More 
than this, guidance is offered through laboratory courses for 
the building of units and of courses of study based upon a Catho- 
lic philosophy of curriculum making. 


A group of elementary school educators in the Department 
of Education at the Catholic University of America is conducting 
a study which should be of special interest to superintendents 
and supervisors who are responsible for elementary school edu- 
cation. The project consists in formulating criteria specifically 
designed to evaluate the effectiveness of an elementary school 
and all its component parts. Thus, one section of the composite 
criteria deals with the teaching-learning activities carried on in 
a particular school; another, with the. curriculum followed; a 
third, with the materials of instruction used; still another, with 
the administration and supervision in the school; and a fifth, 
with the building in which the pupil population is housed. Last 
but not least, there is a section intended to reveal, in so far as is 
possible, the part which a sound Catholic philosophy of educa- 
tion is taking in the total educational program. It is hoped that 
these criteria will be completed by the end of this academic 


year. 


The National Society for the Study of Education presented its 
forty-sixth yearbook, The Teaching of Science, at the Atlantic 
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City meeting of the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators in March. Though this yearbook is concerned with the 
teaching of science at all levels of education, a substantial sec- 
tion of it is devoted to problems in teaching science in the el- 
ementary school. Those who teach science or who share the 
responsibility for its teaching will do well to become acquainted 
with the opinions advanced by outstanding non-Catholic educa- 
tors in the field. 


Schools are asked to participate in the observance of Pan 
American Day, April 14th—the day set aside by the twenty-one 
republics of the Western Hemisphere to commemorate their 
voluntary union into one continental community of nations. This 
is the only day expressly designated by the governments of an 
entire continent to conjointly affirm their common bonds and 
their common hopes for a system of international relations based 
on mutual respect and cooperation. The slogan for the 1947 
commemoration is: “Cooperation: Keynote of the Americas.” 
Ceremonies of a colorful and varied nature are being planned 
throughout the continent to fitly celebrate this step toward 
continental solidarity. Materials pertinent to this celebration 
may be secured by writing to the Pan American Union, Office of 
the Counselor, Washington, D. C. 


Geographical school bulletins are available to teachers and 
to students again this year from the National Geographic As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C. Issued thirty times during the 
school year, each bulletin contains five articles and several il- 
lustrations or maps. The purpose of this material is to help the 
youth of America to understand the geographical factors involved 
in the past war and in the civil problems that now touch their 
lives. 

The National Geographic Association has also announced that 
the ten-color wall map of “The Bible Lands and the Cradle of 
Western Civilization” which was a supplement to the December 
issue of the National Geographic Magazine has been enlarged 
to 444% x 64% inches. Nearly 250 carefully prepared historical 
notes, complementing the map, constitute ready aids to teachers 
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interested in this part of the world. These enlarged maps are 
available at $2.00 each at the National Geographic Society’s 
Headquarters in Washington, D. C. 


Sight and Sound in Elementary Education 


ArounpD THE Avupio-VisuaL Epucation Reapine TABLE 


The American Council on Education has recently published a 
160-page report of a conference sponsored jointly by the Council 
and the Film Council of America in the spring of 1946. The 
report is entitled: Use of Audio-Visual Materials Toward In- 
ternational Understanding. 

Using Audio-Visual Material with Children, the 1947 bulletin 
of the Association for Childhood Education, draws the teacher’s 
attention to several problems inherent in audio-visual education. 
The meaning of audio-visual materials, the values and hazards 
in using such materials, children’s experiences with these ma- 
terials, and the audio-visual program in action are discussed with 
the view of clarifying the issues involved in audio-visual instruc- 
tion. Copies can be purchased for 50¢ from the Association for 
Childhood Education, Washington, D. C. 


Goop LiIsTENING For APRIL 


Teachers and administrators recognize the difficulty of finding 
radio programs that fit into the local course of study and that 
are broadcast during school hours. Probably the only answer 
to this problem is a broadcasting station which forms an in- 
tegral part of the school system. A program worth investigat- 
ing while awaiting the realization of this ideal is “Time to Re- 
member,” Columbia Broadcasting System, at 10:45-11 A.M. 
daily. This is a series of regional legends and true stories from 
history. 

Each Saturday from 4:00-4:30 P.M., EST, the National Broad- 
casting Company in cooperation with the American Medical As- 
sociation presents a program entitled, “Doctors—Then and 
Now.” This series of broadcasts dramatizes stories of pioneer 
doctors struggling through the wilderness, and of courageous 
men and women willing to experiment with new treatments for 
the greater good of mankind. Each broadcast depicts an im- 
portant event or story in a particular section of the United 
States. 
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Recommended also for student listening are the following num- 
bers of the Columbia Broadcasting System’s “American School 
of the Air” program at 5:00-5:30 P.M., EST: 
April 7—World Neighbors: DENMARK 
This broadcast depicts the land that furnishes the bacon and eggs 
for breakfast tables all over the world in its effort to restore its 
democratic and peaceful way of life. 
April 14—World Neighbors: MEXICO 
Shows how the Mexicans are endeavoring to use their great natural 
riches to improve living conditions for twenty million people. 
April 21i—World Neighbors: UNITED STATES 
A program which emphasizes the various ways in which Americans, 
through trade, industry, agriculture, are making contacts with their 
“world neighbors.” 


Yours ror THE ASKING 


The United Service to China has published a booklet entitled 
China in Your Classroom which is intended to stimulate the 
study of China in American schools. The publication seems to 
be an answer to the growing interest in China by teachers and 
students throughout the United States. It lists a variety of 
reference books, brochures, maps, charts, and other teaching aids 
for use in elementary schools as well as in junior and senior high 
schools and colleges. All the listed material is available from 
United Service to China, either free or at the cost of publication. 
This same organization, located at 1790 Broadway, New York 
City, will furnish free of charge copies of China in Your Class- 
room. 

An Index and Guide to Free Educational and Classroom 16- 
mm. Sound Films from Industry, 1946-1947, is available for the 
asking from The Modern Talking Picture Service at 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. 

The American Library Association and Warner Brothers Pic- 
tures, Inc., have collaborated in preparing a selected book list 
entitled The Motion Picture, to commemorate the twentieth an- 
niversary of the sound motion picture. Copies of this biblio- 
graphical bulletin may be obtained free of charge from the 
Educational Bureau of Warner Brothers Pictures at 54 West 
44th Street, New York City. 


News from the Field 


-ARCHBISHOP’S HOUSE 
Lake STREET 
Bricuton 35, Mass. 


Welcome 


The Archdiocese of Boston is honored to serve as host for the 
Forty-fourth Annual Meeting of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association. It is thirty-eight years since a similar honor 
has come to this sector of the Vineyard. We will spare no efforts 
to make your stay in our midst profitable and pleasant. 

Catholic education, with its great traditions and promises, 
must serve our country well in this critical era. Your delibera- 
tions at the coming Convention will have far-reaching effects. 

The National Catholic Educational Association embraces : 
everything that was grand in the past and everything hopeful 
for the future. 

Welcome! A thousand welcomes to Boston! 


Most Rev. Ricuarp J. CusH1ne, 
Archbishop of Boston. 


Surplus Government Buildings for C.U. 

The Catholic University of America will acquire from the 
Federal Works Agency sufficient surplus government-owned 
buildings to be converted on the campus into additional facilities 
to care for an increased enrollment of veterans beginning with 
the fall term of school, Rt. Rev. Msgr. P. J. McCormick, rector 
of the University, announced recently. 

In all, the surplus structures will provide 25,000 square feet 
of space to be used for a laboratory and lecture rooms for the 
Department of Physics, additions to the Architecture and Engi- ; 
neering Departments, and enlargement of the facilities of the 
Speech and Drama Department. With the additional structures 
a total enrollment of 4,210 students, of whom 2,000 will be 
veterans, can be accommodated. This compares with the present 
enrollment of about 3,910, including some 1,700 veterans, where- 
as the pre-war peak was about 2,500 registrants. 

The University has used all available space, multiplied the 
sectioning of classes, extended its schedules, and increased the 
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faculty. The present crowded conditions will be aggravated 
as the large freshman classes move upward. The grant was made 
by the government under the Mead Act veterans’ educational 


facilities program. 


Anti-Catholic School Bill Killed by Own Co-sponsor 

Legislation which would have obliged parents to obtain permis- 
sion from local public school superintendents before sending 
their children to parochial schools has been killed by unanimous 
- consent of the Washington State Senate in Olympia at the 
request of one of its co-sponsors, Senator Thomas H. Bienz of 
Dishman, who asserted he had not even read the bill. 

“It died without a tear being shed for it,” the Spokane Review, 
secular daily, reported. The paper also disclosed that the other 
sponsor, Senator Leslie V. Morgan of Yakima, also admitted 
that he had not read the bill, but got Senator Bienz to join him 
and introduced it at the request of Joe Chandler, a lobbyist 
for the Washington Education Association, which is listed as 
an affiliate organization of the National Education Association. 

Senator Bienz, in a letter to Bishop Charles D. White of 
Spokane, explained that he believed the bill was the same one 
he had introduced in 1945 calling for more stringent compulsory 
school attendance regulations and was not aware of its discrimi- 
natory features until the storm of protest broke after its 
introduction. 

“Prompt and decisive action,” the Senator wrote to the Bishop, 
“by the Senate was taken at my request to assure Your Excel- 
lency and all persons who opposed this legislation that there 
would be no further danger of this bill being passed at this 
session of the State Legisiature.” 


Secondary School Library Institute 

Teachers, educators, librarians and library-minded individuals 
representing six states and the District of Columbia met at 
Marywood College, Scranton, Pa., on February 21 and 22 for 
the third annual Secondary School Library Institute sponsored 
by the Marywood department of librarianship. 

Films, filmstrips, recordings, and transcriptions shared the 
spotlight with books and printed matter, as the librarians and 
teachers exchanged ideas on mutual cooperation between their 
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two professions. 

Audio-visual aids to learning and teaching were treated in 
themselves, as to their physical set-up and operation; in relation 
to the school curriculum and the teacher’s work; with regard to 
the library; and in actual use in two illustrative topics, the 
United Nations and racism. 

Speakers emphasized the role of the library as a center for 
information and materials in a school audio-visual program. 
The value of films and records in the educational process was 
pointed up with illustrations from Army and Navy experience 
in war-time training programs. 

Among the cautions expressed were statements that films 
and such are merely tools, not ends in themselves; that, to be 
effective, projectors and all equipment must be kept in good 
mechanical shape; that the teacher ought to use care in selecting 
material in film form to introduce a unit or to summarize the 
material in a course; that some preparation on the part of 
students was necessary before showing a film on a given subject; 
that, until as much money is spent on education as on entertain- 
ment, educational films will not be as good as entertainment 


movies. 
News in Brief 

A national directory of graduates and former students of the 
Catholic University of America has been compiled here by the 
Alumni Association of the university. The volume, which lists 
more than 13,000 names and took a year to complete, is dedi- 
cated to the 37 Catholic University graduates killed in World 
War II. 


A valuable collection of art works by John LaFarge and 
Augustus Saint Gaudens have been presented to Mount St. 
Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md., by Dr. Thomas S. Lee, profes- 
sor of cardiography at Georgetown University, Washington, 
D. C. Among the LaFarge gifts are two oil paintings, five large 
murals, and black and white studies, including the Ascension, 
the Nativity, the Madonna, Angels, and a Mother and Child. 
John LaFarge was an alumnus of the college. 


The new Science Hall under construction on the campus of 
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Chestnut Hill College, Philadelphia, will add to the chemistry 
and research laboratories and provide additional classrooms. 
The research laboratory will be the twelfth unit of the Institutum 
Divi Thomae of Cincinnati. Cooperative research in the ap- 
proach to the cancer problem will be carried on by Sisters, 
members of the college faculty, who have spent three years in 
experimentation in the laboratories of the Institutum of Cincin- 
nati and Palm Beach. 


Brother Patrick A. Gleeson has been appointed provincial 
of the American Province of the Christian Brothers of Ireland, 
which includes the United States, Canada and Newfoundland. 
For the past ten years Brother Gleeson has been provincial 
consultor and director of studies at the American headquarters 
of the community, Santa Maria on Hudson, West Park, N. Y. 

He succeeds the Rev. Brother Patrick J. Ryan, founder of 
the American Province of the Christian Brothers of Ireland, 
who died recently at West Park, N. Y. 

The appointment of Thomas V. Reiners as head of the tech- 
nical processes department at the Cardinal Hayes Library, 
Manhattan College, was recently announced by Brother Aurelian 
Thomas, F.S.C., Director. Mr. Reiners leaves Brooklyn Prep, 
where he was an instructor in Classics and the Social Sciences 
for sixteen years and has held the position of librarian-archivist 
since August 1944. 
*e 
A $2,000,000 campaign for the construction of a boys’ Catholic 
high school to be named for Archbishop Aloysius Stepinac of 
Zagreb, imprisoned Yugoslav prelate, has been started at White 
Plains, N. Y. 

His Eminence Francis Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop of New 
York, was present at a mass meeting which attracted more than 
1,000 persons to the Westchester Country Club as the campaign 
opened. Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen, of the Catholic University of 
America, was the principal speaker. The Rev. John McGowan, 
pastor of the Resurrection Church of Rye, N. Y., and executive 
director of the Archbishop Stepinac High School Appeal Com- 
mittee, and Basil Harris, committee chairman, also spoke. 
The two-story school will be built on two acres of land donated 
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by Cardinal Spellman and eventually will provide for 2,000 
students. It will have 26 classrooms, a large gymnasium and 
auditorium, a chapel, a library and a basement cafeteria. 


Appointment of the Very Rev. Thomas Plassmann, O.F.M., 
president of St. Bonaventure College, to one of the advisory 
councils of the University of the State of New York has been 
announced. 

Father Plassmann was named a member of the College Council. 
His term will expire in 1951. 

The 5th annual Religious Book Week sponsored by the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews will be observed 
nationally May 4-11. The Religious Book List, a 36-page 
pamphlet, listing books for adults and children in four sections— 
Jewish, Protestant, Catholic, and Goodwill—will be available 
in April; single copies can be secured without cost by writing to 
the National Conference of Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth 


Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


The seventeenth annual Summer School of Catholic Action, 
to be held in six American cities and in Montreal this summer, 
will be enlarged to seven one-week sessions for the first time, 
it has been announced by the Rev. Loyd F. Hatrel, S.J., of the 
central office of the Sodality of Our Lady, who is in charge of 
the promotion of the traveling school. 

Forty-nine courses, all developing the central theme of the 
1947 SSCA season, “Mary, Marriage, the Family and Your 
Life’s Work,” will be given by the faculty of twenty-one Jesuit 
priests and six laywomen. 

*# 

The president and faculty of Marymount College, Salina, 
Kans., conducted by the Congregation of the Sisters of Saint 
Joseph of Concordia, announce the completion of twenty-five 
years of service in the cause of Christian education on the college 
level in the Midwest. Formal opening of the jubilee year took 
place on February 14th, and all activities between that date and 
November 17th will be celebrated as part of the year’s program. 
At this time the college maintains accreditment by the outstand- 
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ing agencies in the country and conducts a research laboratory 
which is affiliated with the Institutum Divi Thomae in Cincin- 
nati. 

Marymount College is an outgrowth of the Nazareth Academy, 
Concordia, Kans., which was founded in 1884. 


Students in 34 Catholic colleges and universities now have 
campus Red Cross units, the American Red Cross has announced 
at national headquarters in Washington. In activities which 
reach beyond their classrooms, they serve veterans and their 
families, servicemen, the hospitalized and underprivileged in a 
program which has been growing steadily since its inception in 
November 1942. 


A six-week Institute in Radio will be held at Fordham 
University beginning July 7, the Rev. R. F. Grady, S.J., director 
of the University’s Department of Communication Arts, has 
announced. Listed among the institute’s teachers are Worthing- 
ton Miner, Columbia Broadcasting System television manager, 
and Composer-Conductor Morton Gould. 


The Chilean poetess, Gabriela Mistral, was awarded the Cor 
Mariae Literary medal by Reverend Mother Eucharia, President 
of Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles, Calif., in recognition 
of her outstanding contribution to the Catholic world of letters. 
Gabriela Mistral, referred to as “Poet of the Americas” and 
winner of the 1945 Nobel prize in literature, is the first woman 
poet to receive a Nobel award and is the first Hispanic American 
to receive that award in literature. 

In addition to being an outstanding educator, Miss Mistral 
has published three volumes of poetry: Desolacion in 1922, 
Ternura in 1924, and Tala in 1938. The wide appeal of her 
writings has furthered an appreciation-of the cultural riches of 
the Latin American minds. 


The first national congress of the National Federation of 
Catholic College Students since 1942 will be held at Toledo, 
April 18 to 20, Patrick O’Meara, of the University of Notre 
Dame, president of the Federation, has announced. Bishop 
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Karl J. Alter of Toledo will be host at the meeting. 

- The N.F.C.C.S. was founded in 1937 and now has a nation- 
wide membership of 107 Catholic colleges and universities. 
Its Episcopal Moderator is Archbishop Richard J. Cushing of 
Boston, who will preside at the congress, fourth in the history 
of the organization. 


U. S. Senator Robert F. Wagner of New York has been 
nominated for the fourth annual Leo XIII Award of the Sheil 
School of Social Studies for his “outstanding contribution to 
Christian socia] education,” it has been announced in Chicago 
by the school. 

Senator Wagner will be presented with the award at a dinner 
of the school on April 17 by Bishop Bernard J. Sheil, Auxiliary 
of Chicago and founder of the school. 


Pi Lambda Theta announces two awards of $400 each, to be 
granted on or before August 15, 1947, for significant research 
studies in education. 

An unpublished study may be submitted on any aspect of the 
professional problems and contributions of women, either in 
education or in some other field. Among others, studies of 
women’s status, professional training, responsibilities and con- 
tributions to education and to society, both in this country and 
abroad, will be acceptable. 

All inquiries should be addressed to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Studies and Awards: 

Miss Bess Goodykoontz, U.S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Education in the true sense of the term is “the transmission 
of life through the living, by the living, to the living.”—Thring. 


Every boy can teach a man, whereas he must be a man who can 
teach a boy.—Fuller. 


Youth would be an ideal state if it came a little later in 
life —Asquith. 
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Book Reviews 


The American High School: Its Responsibility and i 
by Hollis L. Cowell editor, and Yer: Halper 
& Brothers, Publishers, 1946. Pp. 264. $3.00. 

“Toward what new spheres of service should the American 
high school be headed during the post-war era?” This is the 
fundamental question put by the Board of the John Dewey 
Society to its picked committee of experts, the answer to which 
is embodied in this significant Eighth Yearbook of the Society. 

Picking up the hopeful developments that were going forward 
before the interruptions of World War II and selecting those 
war-time innovations that are likely to have permanent value, 
the authors have here attempted the redirection of secondary 
education. Since their task involved a complete re-examination 
of the total purpose, place, and program of the high school, the 
book turns out to be most comprehensive in character. 

In the first five chapters the broader social scene, with its 
many problems and issues, receives keen analysis. Among 
other things is noted a shift of emphasis from individual to 
group welfare, where social outcomes and values are spot-lighted 
for greater attention and where the high school takes on a new 
“community” character. The emergence of world horizons forms 
the backdrop for these basic considerations. The remaining eight 
chapters deal directly with solutions to present-day problems in 
building a more adequate school program for youth. The 
reader will appreciate the clear and forthright manner in which 
the desirable lines of development are drawn. 

The issue that keeps looming up throughout the work is the 
basic one of equality of educational opportunity for all youth. 
“Equality” is here viewed not only in terms of non-entrance 
into high school, but especially of high school mortality that 
sees almost one-half of those enrolling at twelve to fourteen 
years of age dropping out before graduation. 

It is painstakingly shown how equality does not mean the 
same thing as identity of educational opportunity and how this 
misinterpretation is frequently made by those high schools who, 
in going all-out for “high standards,” decide upon the easier 
course of limiting themselves to a single standard, one high 
enough to challenge the better students, no matter what becomes 
of the poorer ones. With recurrent emphasis the authors state 
that the only acceptable course in universal education is “to 
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abandon the idea of a ‘standard’ program” and to look after 
the proportionate fullest development of both the better and 
poorer student. 

While the American high school is here discussed exclusively 
in terms of the public school system, the book still carries 


valuable corollaries for Catholic schools. Indeed, with the greater 
vantage-power of a sure-footed philosophy, our Catholic schools 
can well carry the suggestions of this yearbook to ideal conclu- 
sions. In this way, the book becomes a challenge to every 
Catholic school administrator. 


J. Farrser, 8.M. 


A Cultural History of Education, by R. Freeman Butts. New 
Si : McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1947. Pp. ix + 726. 
Convinced that the war years have taught us that a new ap- 

proach to the educational problems of the world is more urgent 

than ever before, the author of this volume who is an associate 
professor of education in Teachers College, Columbia University, 
has undertaken to write a history of education with a view to 
enabling its readers to reassess American educational institutions 
and traditions. His fundamental thesis is that education is an 
essential part of the culture in which it exists; from this culture 
it receives its meaning, and in turn affects the life of the times. 

The term culture includes “the whole matrix of political, 
economic, social, and religious institutions as well as the beliefs, 
ideas, and ideals that guide a people in their private and public 
endeavors.” Consequently a history of education of this kind 
is perforce not confined to the instruction given in schools but 
aims to show the close relationship between society, schools, and 
other educational agencies. It is at once apparent that a re- 
evaluation of our modern educational program calls for an 
historical study of society and. education in order that our 
present-day problems may be solved more intelligently. An 
adequate analysis of our educational aims, curriculum, and 
organization demands an understanding of the cultural and ed- 
ucational traditions which have made us what we are. From 
our traditions we must select those elements that are appropriate 
to the kind of culture that we wish to see passed on to future 
generations. That culture is obviously democracy. 
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In the general organization of the work, a basically chrono- 
logical development has been retained. The commonly accepted 
general divisions of history are treated in the light of the cultural 
setting of education as revealed by the dominant institutions 
and beliefs of the particular historical period. The pattern used 
in the treatment of each historical period contains a discussion 
of the institutions men lived by, the ideas men lived by, the 
organization and control of educational institutions, and educa- 
tional aims, curriculum, and methods. 

The present work is the outgrowth of the author’s teaching 

| experience during the last fifteen years, and is designed primarily 
for use in courses in the history of education. It is a valuable 
book for those who are preparing to enter the teaching profession, 
but the student of educational history will find that information 
in it regarding educational movements and educators is decidedly 
limited. It is doubtful that it is possible in a single volume 
to do justice to fractual information and its implications in the 
history of education when the aim in writing the book has been 
to trace the development of the major directing forces of our 
society. 

There is very little documentation of the text. For supporting 
evidence the reader is referred to selected references written 
in English which are listed at the end of the volume. Among the 
works of general value might very well have been included 
McCormick’s History of Education, Marique’s History of Christ- 
ian Education (3 vols.), and Kane’s An Essay Toward a History 
of Education. 


Frank P. Cassipy. 


Department of Education, 
The Catholic University of America. 


Statistics in Psychology and Education, by Henry E. Garrett, 
Ph.D. Third Edition. New York: Longmans, 1947. Pp. xii 
+ 465. $4.00. 

After having gone through ten printings in the first edition 
(1926) and eight printings in the second edition (1937), Garrett’s 
Statistics in Psychology and Education now appears in a consid- 
erably rewritten and expanded edition. “In this edition much of 
the text has been rewritten and various procedures brought 
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up to date. Earlier chapters dealing with the frequency distribu- 
tion have been changed the least; later chapters dealing with 
sampling and correlation have been changed the most. Several - 
methods and formula of limited application have been omitted 
in favor of more useful techniques. The new material includes 
smal] sample methods; a chapter . . . dealing with the testing 
of experimental hypotheses; a more complete treatment of the 
Chi-square test; an introduction to analysis of variance; and — 
the Wherry-Doolittle method of test selection” (p. vii). 

The changes mentioned above are improvements. One is not 
enthusiastic, however, that the Summaries of Formulas and the 
Bibliography, included earlier, have been omitted. The omis- 
sion of the earlier Statistical Tables, since they were quite in- 
adequate, causes no regrets. The text might have been brought 
more up to date by a relatively greater emphasis on standard 
scores and a briefer treatment of the popular but less useful per- 
centile measures. It might be too ambitious to include factor 
analysis in a text of this level, but a treatment of this increasingly 
more important technique would have been welcome. 

The text has always been weak in the mathematical basis 
of the formulas used. Most students and perhaps many instruc- 
tors would perhaps whisper that this is a blessing. But, with 
mathematics more and more required as a prerequisite for 
advanced students in psychology, the need for greater treatment 
of the derivation and precise mathematical interpretation of 
formulas is increasing. In this text, the formula for the normal 
probability curve, magnificent in all its proper detail of pi, 
sigma, “e” and negative exponent, seems to perform a merely 
decorative function to impress and probably frighten the un- 
suspecting. 

However, this is a good book, a very good book. It is per- 
haps the very best text we have to introduce our students in 
psychology and education to the mysteries of statistics. The 
discussion is full and dazzlingly clear. The graphs and tables 
are expertly chosen and excellently integrated with the text. 
The problems are very good, and not too hard. (There are an- 
swers, too.) Although the text is somewhat on the light side for a 
graduate class, it could be used with profit there by students 
allergic to mathematics. On the college level, from sophomore 
through senior, in the words of Professor Woodworth’s Introduc- 
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tion to the first edition, this book “to an unusual degree succeeds 
in meeting the student upon his own ground.” 

Joun W. Srarrorp, C.8.V. 
Department of Psychology and Psychiatry, 
The Catholic University of America. 
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Past and Present. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. Price 
$2.20. 

Frissell, Bernice Osler, and Fribelle, Mary Louise: Fun at the 
Playground. Fun in Swimming. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Pp. 88; 154. Price $1.00; $1.20. 

McConathy and Others: New Music Horizons. Sixth Book. 
New York: Silver Burdett Company. Pp. 236. Price $1.56. 

Theisen, W. W., and Bond, Guy F.: Story Treasures. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 472. Price $1.40. 

Weisbruck, Fred T.: Semimicro Laboratory Exercises in High 
School Chemistry. Boston: D.C. Heath and Company. Pp. 267. 

General 

Commission on Freedom of the Press: A Free and Responsible 
Press. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. Pp. 140. 
Price $2.00. 
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WORLD HISTORY 
(F or High School) 


By Rev. Arthur O’Brien 
Quigley Preparatory Seminary, Chicago 


Complete—Clear—Concise—Catholic 


With Manual, Pupil Activities, and Teaching Aids 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Chicago 13, Illinois 


Standard Texts por Catholic Schools 
ATWOOD-THOMAS: Geographies (Gr. 3-8) 


A coédinated series of up-to-date geographies. Illustrations and regional 
maps. Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals. 


BETZ: Everyday Algebra, Elementary Course 


This teachable new algebra introduces basic skills gradually and uses visual 
and manual aids skillfully. Teacher’s Manual. 


WELCHONS-KRICKENBERGER: Plane Geometry 


A thorough-going text stressing practical problems. Clear definitions and 
statements of theorems. Teacher’s Manual. 


Boston 17 New York 11 G Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 
Dallas 1 Columbus 16 C San Francisco 5 Toronto § 
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Crinity College 


A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION 
FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


Beautifully Located in the Immediate Vicinity 
of the Catholic University 


Washington, B. C. 


Incorporated under the Laws of the District of 
Columbia and empowered by Act of Congress to 
confer degrees 


Conducted by the 


Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur 
For Particulars, Address 
THE REGISTRAR OF THE COLLEGE | 
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target is saine.— aid. 
the Catholjgfil | 


Religious instruction | 
The Gorfeaternily My:ssexcens are for 
Cathalig “whe do not attend 
Cathotie the Baltimore 
CateclismY they provide a 
complete and s¥stematic course of reli- 
cious Week by week through- 
oul thegehoalyear, 


Education 
The School Messencens ate for 

by parochial school pupils. The Cire 

feut Affairs feature alone is invaluable, 

ik tedins the pupil to judge the news 
the sound Christian principles. 


3 


, 

Crest is @ new, approved- 

wholesome feisure-time reading for chil- 

; dren of all ages. Entertaining, drematic, 

inspirational, “it appeals to youthful 
idealism and the spirit of adyenture. 


“GEO. A. 


PFLAUM 


124 EAST THIRD ST., DAYTON 2, OHIO 
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NEW e INDISPENSABLE 


for all teachers and directors of School Music 


z 
Fits in Pitch Pipe Case 
NEW 
Revolving 


POCKET MODULATOR 


Indicates Each Tone 
in 
Any Scale 
Major or Minor 
35 cents Net 


Order now from 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 
1326 Quincy Street, N.E., Washington 17, D. C. 


Second Series. Twenty cards sym- 
bolically illustrating the principal 
mysteries of the Redemption and 
the Sacramental Life of the 
Church. Designed especially for 
classroom use. Produced on heavy 
colored railroad board in from two to four colors, by silk-screen 
process. Cards measure 11] by 14 inches. 


Per set (boxed), $2.00 
Postage extra; shipping weight, four pounds 


THE LITURGICAL PRESS 
St. John’s Abbey Collegeville, Minn. 
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READY FOR YOU NOW— 
These Esteemed Teaching Aids 


THE 1947 BOOK OF THE YEAR—ca concise, authoritative 
record of post-war 1946 in a single 896-page volume. 
1217 articles. 526 eminent contributors. 

WORLD ATLAS —in one 592-page volume. More than 
300 maps in full color including airline distances, 
world spheres of influence, a time zone chart. Com- 
plete index. 


He’s still small-fry. He'll do bet- 
ter, too, with a reference work 
specifically designed for him — 
Britannica Junior. 

Britannica Junior’s vocabulary 
is carefully planned so that it 
can be understood by students at 
the elementary school level. The 
sentence structure, subject matter 
and range of information. Color- 
ful how-to-do-it and action illus- 
trations create interest, whet the 
appetite for learning. 

More than 200 eminent teach- 
ers are numbered among its 
skilled contributors. And a ready- 
reference volume develops the in- 
dex habit—helps students find the 
right information in less time. 

Discover today how Britannica 
Junior can assist you in and after 
school. For further information 
about any of the members of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Family 
of publications, write Educational 
Department 106-p, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Illinois, and indicate 
whether you are interested for 
school or personal use. 
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Religion for Colleges 


By Right Rev. John M. Cooper, Ph.D. 


This first volume of the four-volume series deals with the Cath- 
olic moral ideal. The other three volumes take up Dogma and the 
Sacraments, Christ and His Church and Life Problems. The discus- 
sion and problem method is followed. References for reading are 
given at the end of each of the twenty-five short chapters. The author 
provides a splendid bibliography for each book. 

Courss I. The Catholic Ideal of Life 
8vo, cloth, xv + 315 pages. New Edition 
Course Il. The Motives and Means of Catholic Life 
8vo, cloth, vii. + 284 pages. New Edition 
Course III. Christ and His Church 
8vo, cloth, xv + 509 pages 
Course IV. Life Problems 
8vo, cloth, xx + 273 pages. New Edition 

The central idea running through all four courses is that 
religion is primarily a life to be lived seven days of the week. 
This thought has been further emphasized in the new editions, 
Courses I, II and IV. 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 


1326 QUINCY ST.,N.E. « WASHINGTON 17, DB. C. 
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“The reviewers’ enthusiasm may well be one of the major hazarcis the 
book must overcome to reach the multitude of readers who so desper- 
ately need it and which it so richly deserves” said Father Walter 


Farrell, O.P., reviewing 


THEOLOGY AND SANITY 


by F. J. SHEED 


in Books on Trial. Just the same, we feel compelled to take the risk 
of giving you some samples of what their enthusiasm is like: 


“A compendium of Catholic theology, which, perhaps, only a non- 
specialist could have written. Yet it is written with all the assurance 
and accuracy of the professional theologian. But, as it is not written 
for professionals, it is not burdened with the apparatus of scholarship 
which tends to make the average textbook so unattractive. 
Rarely indeed 1s it possible to commend any book, especially a book 
of such wide range, so wholeheartedly as this. But, without reserva- 
tion, it may be said that Theclogy and Sanity is excellent.” —Father 
Thomas Corbishley, 8.J., Master of Campion Hall, Oxford. 


“For years teachers of religion in Catholic colleges and universities 
have wrestled with the problem of what materials should be selected 
from the extensive literature of dogmatic theology. . . . In the writ- 
er’s opinion that problem has now been happily solved, and the subject 
matter has been expressed in such a manner as to make an ideal text- 
book for courses in religion.”—Father Charles C. Miltner, C.S.C., 
Ph.D., President of the University of Portland, Oregon. 


“This is an important book, and because it is so important, it. is a 
pleasure to report that its fascinating style, its precision of thought and 
the fresh approach to old truths . . . makes its reading a thrilling and 
_ most profitable experience. . . . as you may have surmised, Theology 
and Sanity is highly recommended to all who believe i in God, from the 
master theologian down to the High School senior.”—Father ‘Joseph T. 
Clune, Professor of Philosophy, Good Counsel College. 


“A book of which we can say in all sincerity that it seems to us, by its 

power of reaching men’s minds and wills, capable of changing the 

ed which stands so badly in need of change.” —Dr. Blanche Mary 
eny 


“Tt goes without saying that the book is required matter for study 
clubs and should forthwith become a text in every Catholic college.”— 
Father John S. Kennedy in The Catholic Transcript. 


Z 407 PAGES, $3.00 
Order from your bookstore or from 


SHEED & WARD 
63 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 3 
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Crofts publishers of college textbooks 


Modern Foreign Languages 
Comparative Literature « Crofts Classics 


English Grammar, Composition, Readings 
The Social Sciences - Speech - Drama 
Physical Education - Home Economics 

Psychology - Philosophy - Music 


Write us for descriptive catalogs. 


Among Recent Publications 


INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY 
(Second Edition) 


by Raymonp W. Murray, C.S.C. 


“All the elements of a good text . . . as up-to-date as the Rh factor and last year’s 
elections in France.”—-Rev. John P. Kleinz in Books on Trial (990 pages, $4.50) 


101 Fifth Avenue - F.S. CROFTS & CO. - New York 3, N. Y. 


EVERY Catholic School That Teaches 
HISTORY 


Should Provide a Subscription 
For Its Library or History Faculty to 


THE CATHOLIC HISTORICAL REVIEW 


(a Quarterly) 


* Articles on Current and Past History 

Historical Miscellany of Importance 
* Book Reviews on Historical Content 
* Periodical Literature Indications 


Absolutely Indispensable for the Catholic Interpretation 
Subscribe Today. Annual Subscription $4.00 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA PRESS 
WASHINGTON 17, D. C. 
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‘THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION SERIES 


SIC TEXTBOOKS FOR 
CATHOLIC SCHOOLS. 


_ complete musical edvciion for cildran based on the laws of 
modern psychology. 

The rfiythn! and. modality of Gregottan ‘Chant-are woven into the 

The principles of Solesmes are applied. 


Secular Music is developed through works of the classical master 
of bel canto. 


BASIC Books for Grades HIV. "BASIC Books for Grades IV-VIll 


Beok |. Teachers Manual. Chait. 
Book Il. Teachers Menval. Chart. 
_ “Children’s Seng Manvel. — 
Book fil. Teachers Manvel. Chert. 
Children’s Seng Manvel. 


COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


(during academic year) 
The Cathele University of Amari, Washingon, 
Webster College, Webster Groves, St. Louis, Mo. 
(Summer Session) 


Teachers College, Cincinnati, Ohio 
(During the Year and Summer 


‘OFFICIAL ADOPTIONS 


‘The Archdiocese of Cincinnati (Ohio) _ 
~The Diocese of Buffalo (New York) 
The Diocese of Kansas City (Mo.) 
The Diocese of Green Bay (Wis.) . 
The, Diocese of. Steubenville (Ohio) 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS” | 
1326 QUINCY STREET, N. E. «| WASHINGTON 17, D.C. | 
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THE 


A Series of 


FOR GRADES 2-8 
The Capitol Speller has already been adopied in the Archdiocese — 
. of Los Angeles, the Archdiocese of San Francisco; the Diocese of 
Toledo, the Diocese of Buffalo, the Diocese of Mobile, and for cer- 
tain grades in the Archdiocese of Milwaukee. It has also been | 
placed on the approved list in several dioceses which make no — 
exclusive adoption. Casebound edition now. in preparation.” 


Place Your Order Now . . Full Details on Request 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 
1326 QUINCY STREET, N.E. © WASHINGTON 17, D. Cc. 
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HATIONAL CAPITAL PRESS, INC., WASHINGTON, 0. 


